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TALENT FOR LISTENING. 

Ms: LE VERT, speaking of Elizabeth Bar- 

rett Browning, says, ‘‘ she had a great tal- 
ent as a listener.” Whether it is right or not 
to designate a capacity for calm and earnest list- 
ening as a ‘‘talent” is not worth discussing. 
Mrs. Le Vert is a fine authority in matters of 
intelligent taste, and, under her sanction, we 
admit the use of the term. 

Listeners are quite as varied as talkers. They 
are just as diversely endowed and as unequally 
cultivated. Individual characteristics, gifts great 
or small, temper and temperament, the habits 
of years and the humors of the moment, have as 
much to do with the one as the other. They 
are in a measure the counterparts of each other. 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 18 








By virtue of reciprocal sympathy they are tacitly | 
pledged to intellectual barter—so much active | 
energy on the one side, so much passive recipi- | 


y on the other. True, the parties change 
ground ; the listeners talk and the talkers listen, 
unless, indeed, Coleridge’s idea of conversation 


ency 


as an uninterrupted solo happens to rule the | 


hour. But the fact that the change occurs, and 
the parties reverse their position, does not affect 
the ideal of either. 
receiver. 
First-rate talkers, such men as Burke, Jeffer- 


son, Burr, Clay, create listeners for the time by | 


putting persons in a state to hear their easy out- 
pourings. How it is none can tell; but some 
occult influence issues silently from them and 
draws you closely to their hearts. It is deeper 
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| is @ mere mood, 
| special virtue belongs to this kind of listening, 


The one is giver; the other | 


| eye, such is his brain to his ear. 
| nerve is large, keen, trained, and brimming full 


than their words ; 


it is silently exerted, as we | 


have said; its nature and art pique your curi- | 


osity, and you are pleasantly bewildered when 
you try to explain the matter. This, however, 
All are affected alike. 


No | 


since it leaves very little room for any private | 


personality. 
May morning. 
meadow at twilight, it soothes you into uncon- 
scious complacency ; or, like a sudden strain of 


asking the consent of the will. 


Your nerves enjoy it as a delicious | 
Like murmuring waters in a | 


| martial music, it rouses your feelings without | 


The genuine listener is a voluntary party to | 


the hearing. 
The auditory 


OMY, 


COMEDY 


+. 


What the artist's brain is to his | 


| 


thoughtful patience—a patience insensible to 
momentary obliquities. Its base is broad like a 
pyramid’s. Its gravity is peace in perfection. 
And such a patience is the product of much 
culture. It has as many elements as Shak- 
speare’s Brutus, and as finely mixed. What 
lungs it has for deep breathing, what stillness of 
eye, what unhurried blood! It has the precious 
grace of politeness, is free from the restlessness 
which twitches and jerks to get in_a brilliant 
word, is content to wait on its own inspirations, 
is sure to reply at the most opportune moment, 
and by every response gives you the most grace- 
ful of hints to start again. Its unselfishness is 
well-nigh romantic, for it prefers listening to 
talking. If one had not met with it in society, 
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Figs. 3 and 4.—Ficuu 
For GIRL FRoMm 4 To 6, 
For pattern and description 

see Supplement, No. XIL., 

Figs. 52 and 53. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—MAnTELE? 
FoR Girt FROM 13 To 15, 
For pattern and a 
see Supplement, No, [X., 
Figs. 41 and 42, 


Fig. 11.—Patetor 
FOR GIRL FROM 10 To 12. 
For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. VIL., 
ige. 29-33, 


Fig. 5.—Pateror ror 
Girt FROM 7 TO 9. 
For pattern and description 
see a No. X., 
igs. 43-46, 


Figs. 6 and 7.—PAa.eror 
ror Boy From 4 To 6. 


Figs. 8 and 9.—Pa.eror 
FoR GIRL FROM I1 To 13. 


For pattern and description For pattern and description 
see a No. VIIL, see Supplement, No, XI., 
‘igs. , Figs. 47-51. 


CHILDREN’S SPRING WRAPPINGS. 


Fig. 10.—PALEroT For 
Boy From 6 To 8. 
For pattern and description 
see me No. VI., 
igs. 92-26. 
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he could never believe @ priori in its existence ; 
and even after experiencing the exceptional won- 
der and its refreshing inspiration, one must be- 
ware lest in a reaction to an everyday level he 
be tempted to declare that seeing is not believing. 





LOST. 


Wuenre are the roses you gave me to wear 
Under that lost June's glow? 
Dead, as the rose in Aspasia’s hair, 
Sepulchred ages ago! 
Nanghtoftheir bloom or their tn ins tome, 
Never so much as a thorn to give pain to me— 
Save in my rhymes! 





Where are the days that ran golden and sweet 
Under the Autumn's soft haze? 
Lost, like the print of Virginia's feet 
From the old Roman ways! 
Heart, earth, nor sky, keeps the glory or grace of them, 
Lost from my life is all hint and all trace of them— 
Save in my rhymes! 


Where are the vows that we gave each to each 
Out in that winter night's gloom? 
Gone, like the echoer of Romeo's speech, 
Wailing through Juliet’s tomb! 
All of their blissful assurance is slain to me, 
Hope brings no sun, and memory no rain to me— 
Save in my rhymes! 


Where is the tear that you dropped on my head, 
Out in that wild March night? 
Dried, like the blood that Leonidas sued 
On Thermopyle'’s height! 
Come, thou Dark Angel, and wave thy wing over me, 
Come, oh! Scythe-Bearer, and let thy dust cover me |— 
Me and my rhymes! 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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1@ Our next Number will contain numerous 
illustrations of new and tasteful styles of arrang- 
ing the Hair; stylish Spring Suits; Summer 
Hoods ; a variety of pretty Tatting and Crochet 
patterns and fancy articles, etc., etc. 

0 Jn our next Supplement we shall give pat- 
terns and minute directions for a great variety of 
Spring and Summer Bonnets, Parasols of various 
hinds, Girls’ Suits; Trimmings for Bonnets, 
Dresses, and Parasols; Beds, Pillows, Valises, 
Bags, Baskets, Cups, and other useful articles for 
traveling ; Crab-Napkins, etc., etc. 





MAKING TWO ENDS MEET. 


HERE is a great deal of complaint in these 
days of the difficulty of squaring expend- 
iture with income. Hardly a week passes that 
we do not receive from some one of our multi- 
tudinous subscribers a letter narrating the pain- 
ful efforts of the writer to bring the cost within 
the means of living. These communications 
come exclusively from the inhabitants of the 
larger cities of our expansive country ; and this 
fact is significant of the cause of the trouble, 
as it may be suggestive of a remedy. 

With these frequent narratives of distressful 
struggle comes ordinarily an earnest appeal to 
us for advice. Qne correspondent tells us that 
her “‘husband’s salary is $1600 a year,” and, 
asking for counsel, adds: ‘*Of course, I have 
to dress as well as the majority of ladies who 
are said to be ‘comfortably off,’ my husband's 
position requiring such.” 

Another correspondent writes with a pathetic 
candor that compels our sympathy: “ My hus- 
band is one of those ‘unfortunates’ who has segn 
*better days,’ but is now reduced to a clerk’s sal- 
ary of $1000 per year. I economize in every 
way; am tolerably clever at making old clothes 
look like new; but as I’ve two boys, aged six 
and three, to make for, and have made every 
thing over I had on hand, I find it extremely 
hard to manage to keep myself and children 
respectably clothed. I do all my own. work, 
besides a littie sewing for neighbors, as I’ve a 
machine; but still, strain as I will, I can hard- 
ly make both ends meet.” The writer, at the 
close of her artless narrative, asks, evidently 
with tears in her eyes, ‘‘How can I live de- 
ceutly on $1000 per year?” 

In neither of these cases cited, nor in a single 
one of the many others before us, is there the 
least evidence of absolute poverty or the suffer- 
ings which attend it. There is apparently no 
want of a sufficiency of food, clothing, or the 
requisites for wholesome living. The depriva- 
tions to which their limited incomes force our 
correspondents, according to their own state- 
ments, are not of necessaries but superfluities. 
In the case of the $1600 a year, the evident 
difficulty is to find the means of dressing ‘as 
well as the majority of ladies who are said to 
be ‘comfortably off.’” This merely implies 
that the writer is puzzled, not to dress accord- 
ing to her own income, but the expenditure of 
others; and we dismiss her complaint with re- 
peating the advice that she should be unto her- 
self a law, and not remain subject in dress or 
any thing else to the will or caprice of others, 
She will thus be able to clothe herself deco- 
rously and live comfortably with her family 
upon what seems to her, measured by an arti- 
ficial standard of living, a scanty allowance of 
means, 

There is no doubt that $1600, the income of 
the first correspondent, would appear a gener- 





ous supply to the second, who complains of the } 
difficulty of living decently on $1000, We 


again could easily find hosts of persons to 
whom, in comparison with their narrow means, 
such an annual sum would be regarded as opu- 
lence. Much of the supposed difficulty of liv- 
ing comfortably upon a limited income is the 
prevalent habit of comparing ourselves with 
those who are richer, and mistaking the super- 
fluities, the indulgence in which their wealth 
permits, for necessities, of which our so-called 
poverty deprives us. 

The correspondent with the $1000 income, 
writing anonymously, is free to say, ‘‘ No one 
knows just how short we are.” While all po- 
litical economists encourage the aspirations of 
mankind for a decorousness of living as one of 
the most powerful incentives to industry, there 
is a constant tendency to exaggerate its degree 
and importance, Where the effort is honor- 
able, though the result in money may be small, 
there is no reason that we know of why we 
should conceal the fact. ‘The confesgion, un- 
der such circumstances, of relative poverty 
ought not to be humiliating. Calico, or lin- 
sey-woolsey, if honestly come by, has no reason 
to slink away from the presence of silk and 
broadcloth. There is, in fact, such a vulgarity 
about this manifestation of superior wealth by 
means of external adornment, that the best- 
bred people, of whose high social position there 
can be no doubt, studiously avoid all display in 
dress. The most simply attired people in the 
world are the old nobility of England, who be- 
stow all their finery upon their flunkies and 
dependents. 

It is desirable for our people to estimate at 
its just value this matter of costume, for its ex- 
aggerated importance has much to do with the 
difficulty so often complained of, “of making 
two ends meet.” 








THE FINE ART OF EATING. 


UMAN beings were never intended to be 

the mere guzzlers of food that they too 

often are. ‘Though our animal appetites are a 

possession that we have in common with brutes, 

we are able, but they are not, ‘to temper their 
grossness with the refinements of art. 

This power, which is a distinguishing feature 
of man, is less often exercised than it should be, 
and we consequently find the human animal 
eating and drinking in a manner which gives 
indication only of the brutal instinct. There 
is nothing more suggestive of a piggery at 
swill-time than an ordinary *‘bar-room and 
restaurant” at the hours of luncheon. In what 
is swallowed on these occasions the human ex- 
ercises no more discrimination the porcine 
animal. As the former, with his and el- 
bows over the slushy bar, gulps down the ‘slings 
and cobblers” and other mysterious compounds 
of miscellaneous mixture, or bolts the indefinite 
oyster stews and clam chowders, how like he is 
to the latter with his nose and fore-feet in the 
overflowing trough of swill! . 

There are many who seem to think that pro- 
vided the human stomach has enough to satisfy 
its cravings it matters little in what manner it 
is fed. Such are apt to treat all suggestions in 
regard to table etiquette and other dietetic re- 
finements as so many frivolous affectations by 
which the wealthy or fashionable strive to raise 
themselves to a factitious elevation above others. 

It is an unfortunate thing for general culture, 
when the many acquire such a prejudice against 
the few, that in their aversion to their preten- 
tious superiority they reject their real excel- 
lence. The small class ofthe rich and fash- 
ionable have time to cultivate the elegancies 
of life, and although in the excess of their leis- 
ure they superadd a variety of frivolous cere- 
monies, their example in what is practically 
useful should be followed. Wesley used to say, 
when advocating the addptation of the music 
of the opera and theatre to the sacred songs of 
the Church, that he did not know why the 
devil should have all the best tunes. We may 
ask with equal reason why Fashion should have 
all the good manners. 

All that is worth borrowing from the fashion- 
able code can be had without much additional 
cost, either of time or money. For example, 
a table can be well set as expeditiously and 
with no more expense than if every articie 
upon it was placed out of line with its fellows. 
There is no economy, pecuniary or otherwise, 
in serving a dish to the right instead of the left 
of the guest, while the latter has the advantage 
not only of being the correct thing but the most 
convenient. So, too, there can be no minutes 
saved from the dinner hour by gorging the 
stomach with pie or pudding in advance of the 
beef and cabbage, while there is the very seri- 
ous waste of appetite upon the less nutritious 
food: Parsimony is by no means the best 
economy. This is especially true in regard to 
time in eating. There may be an immediate 
gain in hurrying through the daily repast, but 
the future loss, from ill health and premature 
death, will be far greater. It is particularly 
necessary to lengthen out the American dinner, 
and we know of no better means of doing this 
than by dividing it into courses and prolonging 
it by cheerful interludes of social talk. Every 
person should strive to give a full hour to the 
main repast of the day. 

A combination on each plate of the numer- 
ous items of the hotel or boarding-house bill of 





fare—thus making a mixture of boiled and roast, 
stewed and fried, sweet and sour, oily and far- 
inaceous, incapable of analysis—is made to pass, 
as we daily see, the unquestioning swallow of 
American voracity. Presented, however, to 
the stomach in this state it is either refused 
altogether and ejected, or the powers of diges- 
tion will be so greatly taxed in trying to con- 
sume it that they will become weakened by the 
effort. This, if often repeated, can not but 
result in derangement, disease, and death, 
There is another good reason for commend- 
ing a due attention to the grace and decency of 
feeding. A well-presented meal will entice a 
languid appetite when the same food ill-served 
will repel all desire. This is a matter of no 
little importance in the case of the sick, whose 
weakness and delicacy make them especially 
fastidious. ‘Those who have had any experi- 
ence with their treatment know how great is 
the effect of a minute attention to the manner 
in which food or medicine is presented to them. 
The dose seems to lose much of its nauseous- 
ness when swallowed from the delicately blown 
glass, and the morsel of food, neatly cut and 
orderly presented, acquires a new flavor. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Grand Darcenp. 


Y DEAR MINOS,—I met Tardy a few 
days ago, and when I asked him why he 
had not kept his engagement with me to go on 
Thursday morning to Hoboken and dig dande- 
lions for early greens, he merely remarked, ‘I 
missed the boat by about ten seconds, and I 
didn’t know where to look for you if I went by 
the next boat, so I turned away.” His ex- 
planation, of course, was enough. If he cared 
so little for dandelions as early greens that he 
did not care to dig for himself, I was content. 
I merely said, ‘‘ Thomas Tardy, don’t be late 
upon your wedding-day.” 

For there is no knowing what may not hap- 
pen to these unpunctual people, Do they think 
Time has lost his feeling because he is old? Do 
they think they can seize him and pluck out his 
thin hairs—unless it be by the forelock—and he 
not suffer? And have they not learned that 
his revenges are far-reaching, like the ripples 
around a pebble dropped in a pond, only with 
this sad difference that those ripples do not 
merely lap upon stones lying upon the shore, 
but carry away fortifications and break hearts ? 
Why, Tom Tardy, suppose that Bliicher had 
not come up at Waterloo? Suppose that the 
Prussian wings had not been ‘on time” at 
Sadowa? Suppose the express-train had been 
only a few minutes late when it undertook the 
long stretch of single track? Suppose, Master 
Minos, you had not the egg beaten up when the 
boiling wine was taken off the fire, where would 
have been your mull? 

“J will be at your office by three o'clock,” 
says Tom Tardy. 

**Don’t fail, because I have to leave at a 
quarter past to run to the boat,” replies Chronos. 

Tom smiles and trips airily away. 

Three o'clock strikes in the meek little ring 
of the office clock. Chronos looks up. Then 
he writes again. Thenlooksatthedoor. Five 
minutes past three, says the patient little friend 
upon the mantel. Chronos is plainly disturbed. 
Ten minutes afterthree. Nothing is heard but 
the ticking of the clock, because Chronos is not 
a profane man, A quarter past three. Chro- 
nos rises and lingeringly puts on his coat and 


hat, willing to be gracious. It is nearer twenty 
minutes after than fifteen when he hurries forth 
and meets Tom Tardy. 


**Too bad to keep you waiting,” says Tom. 
“The truth is—” 

**No time for the truth,” replies Chronos, 
with a mere touch of asperity. ‘I must hurry 
to the boat.” 

Tom insists upon apologizing, and then be- 
gins to speak of his business as they move rap- 
idly through the street, It is really of some 
importance, for it concerns a poor and friend- 
less old woman, and Chronos slackens his pace 
and listens with his heart as well as his ears. 
Suddenly the clang of a bell strikes in, and he 
starts, 

“Dear me! to-morrow morning!” he ex- 
claims, and runs along to the wharf, 


My dear Minos, how foolish the wisest.of ns . 


are! Chronos is just too late. The beat has 


slipped away—just that easy jumping distance . 
which you remember at the Brooklyn Ferry. | 


He runs, he jumps—and souse ! he is flounder- 
ing in that questionable water among the piers, 
and a winter of inflammatory rheumatism fol- 
lows. If Guy Fawkes had blown up the Par- 
liament House he could not have been guiltier 
offthe deed than Tom Tardy ought to feel him- 
self of the horrible illness which befell Chronos. 


If he had pushed him into the water with in-, 


tent to drown him, his offense would have been 
more malignant. But it is little comfort to 
the mother whose child has been run over by 
the reckless driver, that ‘‘he is dreadful sorry, 
and he is sure that he didn’t mean to do it,” 
** My dear,” said good old Marm Twoshoes, 
who instilled the alphabet into the tender chil- 
dren of my time—‘‘ my dear, you should mean 
not todo it,” It was a mystery then, but I have 
learned its wisdom now. 


ia 





And. if a man’s time is precious, is his tem- 
per worth nothing? I know a great many busy 
men—men who must count. the half hours in 
the account of the day’s work—men who are 
writing for the printer, perhaps, who must have 
their ‘‘copy” ready for the inexorable fingers 
of the great iron monsters that hide in the 
rooms of printing-offices and devour manu- 
script. Some such man is told to call at one 
o’clock—the very central hour of the busy day 
——and at one o'clock he calls. Now the ap- 
pointer of that hour has boundless leisure, or 
he has that extremely easy and nameless busi- 
ness which so many worthy persons follow with 
untiring zeal in Wall Street and elsewhere—the 
business of sitting in an office, and chatting and 
looking out of the window, and comparing 
price-currents in a languid way, and picking 
their teeth, and combing their hair at a small 
glass with a pocket-comb—that business which 
must immensely impress apple- women and 
match-girls who drop in with a sense of vigor- 
ous engagement and activity. 

At one o’clock this kind of busy gentleman 
invites Scriblerus to call, Punctual at the mo- 
ment the truly busy man is at the other’s office. 
Nobody is there but a small boy or a clerk with 
an absent eye. 

“Ts Mr, Sybaris in?” to the boy. 

“a 

** Will he be here soon ?” 

““Dunno,” with the independence of a possi- 
ble future President. 

**Did he leave any message ?” 

‘*Dunno,” with a glance of profound listless- 
ness out of the window. 

** He asked me to call at one.” 

This last observation may as well be ad- 
dressed to the tongs as to the boy, while the 
clerk puts his absent eye upon Scriblerus in such 
a way that he seems remote and strange to him- 
self. There is a profound silence for some 
time. 

**Go and call Mr. Sybaris,” says Scriblerus 
to the boy, who smiles with a yawn and says 
that he doesn’t know where to go and call him. 

It is not the fault of Scriblerus that he is 
quick of temper, but it is to be deplored per- 
haps that he has not disciplined himself; for he 
proceeds to deliver himself upon the subject of 
Mr. Sybaris, and in the midst of his observa- 
tions that gentleman comes pleasantly in with 
a tooth-pick, 

** Ah, glad to see ye! I was at lunch.” 

**Yes, Sir; and I came here at your request 
at one o'clock, and it is now twenty minutes 
after, and I must hurry back to my work—or 
the press will be delayed, and there will be a 
storm. Why the catamaran can’t people be 
punctual!” 

It is not a wise speech, and the moment it is 
uttered Scriblerus is very sorry, But Sybaris 
says: 

**Oh, very well, Sir; I certainly did not ask 
you to my office to insult me. I intended to 
offer you an employment which I think you 
would have liked. But if you can’t wait fif- 
teen minutes, Sir, I wish you joy of your em- 
ployment. Good-afternoon, Mr. Scriblerus.” 

Of course he is hot, and now doubly vexed 
with his own vexation and with his disappoint- 
ment. He goes back to his den, and there are 
no sweet words for him there either, and he has 
hard work to hold himself well in hand that 
he may not fall into another pit of misfortune. 
Now you miay say, my dear Minos, that the 
moral is keep your temper. I don’t deny that 
there is that moral, but there is something else. 
Who was really the cause of this loss of a good 
place in prospect as well as the risk of losing 
one actually in possession? I say it was the 
unpunctual Sybaris, If he had been in his 
office at the proper hour, if he had kept his 
own appointment, there would have been no 
trouble, 

You see that a man of this kind, a man of 
wealth, of position, as it is called, to whom time 
is not very valuable, takes it in this way from 
the man.to whom it is every thing. To the 
man who lives by his daily labor time is money. 
When you steal his time you steal his money. 
And io you are unpunctual you steal his 
time. Why, Minos, my grandfather never 
told me that Punctuality was enjoined either 
in the Decalogue or in the Sermon on the 
Mount. But if it had been in both he could 
not have conceived it to be a more religious 
*‘Not keep your appointment, Sir,” he 
say to me when I was belated, looking 


duty, 


‘ont, from under those dignified brows, with that 


neat pigtail almost quivering with surprise and 
indignation. ‘Say twelve o’clock, and not be 
here until five minutes past! Why, Sir, if you 
had been one of Noah’s children you would have 
arrived just a little too late. You would have 
been drowned, Sir, in the .uniyersal deluge. 
And served you right, Sir—served you right!” 

“Gi ” I used to venture to say, for 
this was his favorite illustration of the awful 
conseqnences of my unpunctuality. ‘“ Grand- 
pa, perhaps it wouldn’t have been much of a 
shower after all.” 

The first time I said it he reproved me for 
blasphemy. ‘The second time he said, “Sir, 
if that is a joke it is a very poor one. Don’t 


joke upon serious things. Save your ammuni- 
tion, Sir—save your ammunition.” 
We may smile at that antique virtue, those 
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excellences in knee-breeches and pig-tails ; but 
I owe to my austere grandfather’s moral wrath 
with unpunctuality that I now keep my word 
upon a point of time as upon any other. Think 
of all the young clerks in this city to-day, pas- 
sengers like ourselves, dear Minos, upon the 
great journey! Think what an outfit that sin- 
gle virtue of punctuality is! If I should select 
the best among all that admirable army, the 
most truthful, the most capable, and should say 
to the merchant who proposed to employ him, 
“ Bat he is unpunctual: his two o'clock means 
any o’clock:” I am afraid that merchant would 
shake his head doubtfully, He would raise his 
finger toward the portrait of George Washing- 
ton that hangs in his office, and say, ‘Sir, if 
that man had not been punctual the American 
Colonies would not have been free.” 

It would be an extremely startling remark, 
and it would lead to great debate and explana- 
tion. But I think I should know what he meant. 
“That man,” he would mean to say, ‘‘could not 
have been what Washington was if he had not 
been punctual; and without our Washington 
who can say that we should have our liberties ?” 
Now, my dear Minos, I do not ask you to ac- 
cept this view of the father of his country, nor 
of our possible condition, but I do ask you 
whether you can forgive yourself for conniving 
at the unpunctuality which devastates society 
and all by the agency of our well-meaning 
friends? If a’man gives me his word that he 
will come and see me at my house at sharp 
seven to dine, it is amazing what punctuality 
he develops! If he asks me to come and see 
him about his own affairs even, he will not 
hesitate to squander my time as if he had a 
right to it. My time is a good deal like that 
of hens, you know, but he doesn’t know it. 

My dear Minos, thou shalt not steal—any 
thing: especially what you can never restore. 

Yours to the minute, 
An OLp BacuEtor, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WRAPPINGS. 


Gone garments, or confections, as they 
say in Paris, are made large enough this 
season to serve for mantle and over-skirt, An 
under-skirt or short dress of any mateyial or col- 
or then completes the street costume. For spring 
confections black gros grain is used; for sum- 
mer white muslin, guipure net, Spanish blonde, 
and grenadine or Chambery gauze, the latter 
materials being either white or black. 
Experienced modistes prefer Bonnét’s gros 
grain for mantles. It has a heavy cord, a pure 
color and lustre, and wears well, without cutting 
or creasing. An excellent quality for this pur- 
pose is called the Cyclops, or one-eyed, and may 
be known by having but one white selvedge. 
The price is $5 to $6 a yard. From four to 
six yards are required for casaques and all gar- 
ments except the small fichus and pelerines. 
The ruffles, ruches, and puffs of reversed box- 
pleats described in former papers, are the trim- 
mings most used. A great deal of satin ap- 
pears, despite the efforts to dispense with it. 
Plaid and bright-colored satin facings, cords, 
and pipings are used on black silk ruffles and 
ruches. Fringe, with netted headings and thick 
tassels, trims handsomely, Of all garnitures lace 
is the most economical, as it is always worn, 
while the fashions of silk trimmings change with 
the seasons. Guipure lace is largely imported 
this season, and promises to be permanently pop- 
ular, as it is the most substantial of all laces. 
Guipure net in small geometrical figures is sold 
by the yard for making mantles and sacques. 
Narrow edgings are used for ruffles of silk, and 
with insertion for trimming grenadines. Wider 
guipure surrounds casaques and upper skirts. A 
handsome quality five inches wide costs $7 a 
yard, another nine inches in width is $10, a 
third for $16 measures eleven inches. A good 
deal of Spanish blonde lace is worn this season 
by fastidious people, who have hitherto objected 
to all woven laces, Real thread lace is shown 
in new patterns of bars and medallions, a very 
fine Chantilly costing from $7 to $12 a yard. 


SILK CASAQUES. 


For a casaque or over dress of black silk we 
commend the Montpensier and Don Parasol gar- 
ments, illustrated on another page. The closed 
bodies do not require another corsage beneath 
them, and the skirts are long enough to serve as 
upper skirts, which are now worn short. The 
puffed skirt, the broad-looped sash, fancy trim- 
ming bows, the untrimmed arm-holes, repre- 
sented here, are all marked features in this sea- 
son’s styles. Such casaques are suitable with 
under-skirts of any material from fresh muslins 
to the heaviest silks, and are worn by ladies of 
all ages. If the figure is too slight, bretelles are 
added to give the appearance of breadth. Lace 
fichus, hoods, and silk pelerines are also worn 
over these garments—giving a dressy appearance, 
and often concealing defective figures. 

Another casaque, called the Robespierre, has 
revers at the neck and on the front and sides of 
the skirt, with a very bouffant back, Made of 
lustrous faille, trimmed with thread lace ana satin 
pipings, the price is $125. The Watteau casaque, 
with its deep fold behind, continues popular. ‘This 
fold is often merely simulated by a loose sash 
hanging from the neck. 


FANCHONNETTES, ETO. 


The Fanchonnette is made in all kinds of 
goods, black silk, Swiss muslin, llama lace, and 
in suit materials, It is one of the prettiest of 
the sleeveless garments. A very plain Fanchon- 














nette of black silk, trimmed with satin pipings 
and a guipure edging, is sold for $25. The 
Marie Antoinette fichu, especially suitable for 
oung girls, has narrower lapels than those of 
last season, and the sash is knotted at the belt 
behind instead of low down on the skirt. 

A very stylish garment with sleeves has long 
mantilla fronts and a loose sacque behind. The 
fronts are belted down, the back is not. A wide- 
pleated frill of silk crosses the back from side to 
side, a narrower frill, commencing at the seams 
under the arms, extends around the front and 
neck. Price $65. Graceful mantelets, with 
rounded back and long, square fronts, either belt- 
ed or loose, are shown for elderly ladies. ‘They 
are made in excellent silk, trimmed with a notch- 
ed pleated raffle, for $37. ‘The belted baschlik 
mantle of last summer is still a favorite. The 
hood is much longer, and the points on the arms 
are very deep, Baschliks of silk-finished cash- 
mere, half-fitting sacques and Watteaus of lustre- 
less silk, are worn for mourning. ‘They are 
trimmed with folds and pleatings of the same or 
of crape. 


GRENADINE AND MUSLIN WRAPS. 


Casaques and skeleton garments of white or 
black grenadine and of Chambery gauze are 
made to wear with silk dresses for summer 
costumes, A Watteau casaque of black Cham- 
bery gauze is trimmed with insertions and edge 
of guipure lace. This is to be worn over tur- 
quoise blue silk. A black grenadine over dress 
has a Pompadour corsage, square back and front, 
Marie Theresa sleeves, and a skirt much puffed 
at the back, Ruches of Spanish blonde lace for 
trimming. The dress is pansy-colored silk, and 
the suit is for light mourning. A white gauze 
casaque is trimmed with puffs of the same, stud- 
ded with knots of green gros grain. 

Young ladies will wear white muslin mantles 
over Chambery, organdy, and silk dresses. Val- 
enciennes lace, appliqué embroidery, and ruffles, 
both gathered and box pleated, are the trimming. 
A surplice mantle without sleeves has the fronts 
pointed and crossed under the belt. ‘The back 
is a short loose sacque trimmed with a five-inch 
pleated ruffle edged with Valenciennes. Inser- 
tion and lace extend around the front, neck, and 
arm-holes. Ribbon belt and sash. Price $40. 
A Swiss muslin Fanchonnette has insertions and 
edgings of white guipure, the cape and peplum 
looped with blue satin bows. The blue satin belt 
is covered with guipure. Price $45. A Wat- 
teau of soft white mull has a Valenciennes border 
with narrow lace on the edge of the fold behind. 
Belt and sash of lavender gros grain, Three- 
cornered shawls of Swiss muslin simply embroid- 
ered and scalloped at the edge are to be crossed 
in front and looped behind and on the shoulders 
by bows of colored ribbons, $11 to $22 is asked 
for the plain shawl. 


LACE MANTLES. 


There are no novelties in thread-lace mantles, 
as they still retain the three-cornered shape. A 
variety of qualities are shown, ranging in price 
from $75 to many hundreds. Modistes drape 
these points stylishly by taking pleats in the back 
of the neck and on the shoulders, ornamenting 
them with bows of gros grain, a belt, and sash. 
But this requires to be carefully done, as the 
delicate meshes are easily broken. When such 
rents are made inexperienced fingers can not darn 
them successfully. As nothing looks more un- 
tidy than torn lace the shawl should be taken at 
once to those skillful workers in lace who will 
make it whole and perfect again. 

An elegant guipure mantle imported by a pri- 
vate modiste is marked $225. It has small figures 
in the centre, with a wide design wrought for a 
border. It is high in the neck, with square man- 
tilla fronts and round back. A belt passes over 
the back and front, leaving the sides to flow over 
the arms like sleeves, 

A small guipure Fanchonnette is lined through- 
out with green silk. Price $50. Another at 
$100 is formed of square blocks with radiating 
stripes of insertion. A sleeveless jacket of white 
and black guipure has pointed tabs behind. Price 
$45. A Marie Antoinette fichu in floral me- 
i is of remarkably fine guipure. Price 

85. 

Llama lace and the shaded princesse lace are 
imported in fancy shapes, A new llama gar- 
ment, called the Cadio, is a small cape to the 
belt, crossed in front like a fichu, with flounced 
ends fastened behind to support a puff of the 
dress skirt. The lace is not valuable, but the 
design is pretty, and the price $21, A llama 
Fanchonnette is $15, Fine llama points cost 
$60 or $75. 


SHAWLS AND BURNOUS. 


Square woolen shawls for spring and summer 
traveling are in two-inch stripes of white, altern- 
ating with black or some gay color. Price 
$4 50. Handsomer ones for carriage use are 
mixed silk and wool in chintz stripes on white, 
$7 50. Lighter shawls of crape morette, the 
centre of grave solid color, with purple or blue 
borders, are for elderly ladies. Price $6. Mourn- 
ing shawls are of black grenadine with wide 
hems. The Bedouin scarfs or burnous are 
chosen for wraps for cool mornings. In lightly- 
woven basket cloths scarlet, blue, or in tartan 
stripes on white, fringed and trimmed with llama 
tassels, the price is $16. Others are made of 
striped cashmere, trimmed with many-colored 
fringe. These picturesque wraps are‘worn with 
one end thrown over the left shoulder. Such 
scarfs may be made o” an ordinary square shawl 
cut in two, sewed together at one end, and an 
Arab fold formed in the seam. The most ele- 
gant carriage wrap is a black cashmere baschlik, 
heavily trimmed with palm-leaf braiding in chintz 
colors and tasseled fringe. Price $275. A 
white silky cashmere is braided with gilt and 
black soutache. 





CHILDREN’S WRAPPINGS. 


Short loose sacques, small capes and fichus of 
black silk and white piqué, are worn by children. 
These are less elaborately puffed and trimmed 
than those described for grown people; other- 
wise there is but little difference. Ruffles are 
more light and dressy for children’s clothes than 
flat trimmings, and full suits of the same mate- 
rial thruughout are more childlike than wraps of 
another color. A beautiful walking suit for a 
girl of fiur years is a gored skirt and short 
loose sacque of white piqué trimmed with Ham- 
burg insertion and scalloped ruffles, Price $17. 
Larger suits cost $20 or $30. Cambric bands, 
embroidered with scarlet or black in wheels and 
compass patterns, are pretty for trimming chil- 
dren’s white dresses. 

Boys over-coats for cool days are sacks, of light 
Melton or cassimere, olive, gray, and brown. 
They are made without lining trimmed with 
flat silk braid. For boys of five years the price 
is $10. For each larger size a dollar is added 
to the price. Water-proof sacks are $7 50. 


WINDOW SHADES AND CURTAINS, 


Plain white linen shades are used for the en- 
tire front of the house, buff linen for the rear. 
From $2 to $4 a window is the upholsterer’s 
charge. An attempt has been made to intro- 
duce tinted silk shades, but they are not ad- 
mired. 

Narrow cornices are in vogue. Lambrequins 
of satin and reps are deep and heavily fringed. 
Chintz lambrequins edged with a fluted ruffle are 
used with Nottingham lace or Swiss muslin dra- 
peries for chamber windows in town and parlors 
of country houses, 

The newest fancy in appliqué lace curtains is 
the French drop-curtain, hanging plain, like a 
window-shade, and moved from side to side by 
rings on a rod at the top. Large medallions in 
the centre, a flower-girl or a sea-nymph, with 
wreathes of flowers in the angles and border, 
$75 to $100 a window is the price. Heavy 
draperies of silk reps or of satin are at the side. 

Swiss muslin curtains have Swiss shades with 
monograms in the centre, and side draperies 
trimmed with lace and embroidery, held back 
by bows of ribbon, Dotted Swiss curtains have 
fluted ruffles three inches wide. Nottingham 
lace curtains for chamber windows cost from $5 
to $20 each window. 

For information received we are indebted to 
Mesdames Drepen; VirroteT; BaiLiarp; 
Provost; and Carter; and Messrs. A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; Arnoip, Constasxe, & Co. ; 
Lorp & Taytor; James M‘Creery & Co.; 
Aspatt & Moorz; W. Jackson; and I. E. 
WALRAVEN. : 





PERSONAL. 


JOHN Minton Jonzgs, of the Tabernacle Church, 
Jersey City, is said to have had the longest pas- 
torate recorded in the history of the Christian 
Church, at least since the days of PoLycarp, his 
pastoral charge having extended to eighty — 

— Before Nisson comes to Pixe’s Opera 
House she is to be united in the blessed regis- 
tered bonds of holy wedlock toa certain Duc DE 
Massa; after which, when he asks her to kiss 
him, she can properly say, “* Yes, Massa.”’ 

—Admiral Farracut has been seriously ill, 
but is convalescent. What a sorrow if we were 
to lose the dear old hero, just as he has won, 
end before he has begun fairly to wear, his hon- 
ors! 

—Mr. Crossy, of Chicago, who through mon- 
etary entanglements became impecunious and 
was compelled to sell, by lottery, the Opera 
House bearing his name, has by one of those 
manceuvres characteristic of Chicago, become 
opulent again, and repurchased the building, 
which now brings him the consolatory income 
of from $75,000 to $100,000 per twelve months. 

OHN C. BRECKINRIDGE, notwithstandin 
announcements to the contrary, will undoubted- 
ly go into the next Legislature of Kentucky in 
place of Mr, Preston, who now represents Fay- 
ette County. Mr. BRECKINRIDGE is in no re- 
spect an invalid or pauper, as has been said of 
him. He is worth not less than $60,000, and is 
in excellent health. 

—‘* GRACE GREENWOOD” writes a piquant note 
to the editor of the Washington Star denying 
that she is the husband of the Dr. Lipprncorr 
who got a disappointment in the P. O. a few 
days since; and, for the benefit of Mr. J. B. Lir- 
PincoTT, the publisher, and General Lirrrin- 
cort, door-keeper of the Senate, states that she 
is not the wife of either of those gentlemen. 
Mrs. “G. G.” is jocular enough to mention the 
incident that, during the first visit of Mr. Mac- 
READY to this country, as he was traveling on a 
Western steamboat, he was pointed out by a 
waggish clerk to a backwoodsman as OLE BULL, 
who was then giving concerts in the West. The 

t tragedian sat apart on the deck, wrapped 
poetic contemplation and insular dignity; but 
the tall Missourian strode immediately = to 
him, and, with a startling slap on the shoulder, 
thus accosted him: “Hello, old hoss! Old Bull! 
whar’s your fiddle?” The stately actor turned 
upon him, and with a “ withering look,” and in 
the most tragic tone, replied: “Sir, I am nota 
_— neither am I a bull, neither have I a fid- 
e 


—Quite a touching little incident occurred re- 
cently at the sale of the property of Mr. M‘Kay, 
the eminent ship-builder of Boston. After man 
articles had been disposed of, his private resi- 
dence was put up, and bid in at $75 by his little 
eight-year-old daughter—none of the people 

resent having the heart to bid against her. 
ood little girl! 

—Signor Juarez, the President of Mexico, is 
an Indian, good-looking, and sixty-three. His 
wife is very white and fair, and rejoiceth herself 
in six daughters and one son; moreover, she 
is said to be more youthful-looking than some 
of her danghters. 

—As every body likes the Rev. Dr. GALLAUDET, 
who has done so much for the deaf and dumb, 
every body will be pleased when informed that 
his daughter was married a few days since, and 
that wedding presents were sent to her which, 














if converted into coupons, would give her the 
interest on about ten thousand dollars. That ig 
the avaricious view of it. Bere, the prince of 
organists, was present with some fine choral 
friends, and as the bridal party went up the aisle 
and arranged themselves about the chanetl, he 
— and they sang a littlg delightful nuptial 
music. 

—Ex-Senator Dixon, of Connecticut, who, ac- 
cording to the revenue returns, is compelled to 
rough it on an income of $102,000 per annum, 
is going to Europe to get what can be got there 
that will please him, provided it come within the 
figures above stated. 

—It was a touching spectacle, a few mornings 
ago, when Archbishop M‘CLoskgy, Bishop Bay- 
LEY, of Newark, Bishop Loves, of Brooklyn, 
and the Bishop of Constantinople attended the 
funeral services of the old sexton of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. The eulogium was pronounced by 
the Archbishop, who — in the highest terms 
of the deceased, who had served under all the 
Roman Catholic Bishops of New York. The 
Bishops honored themselves and their Church 
in thus paying public respect to so venerable 
=a so very humble a servitor of the Church. 

—The old-lady saints of Connecticut will 
throughout the years hereafter bless the mem- 
ory of Mr. Josepu E. Suerrieip, of New Haven. 
That gentleman, seeing the need of better ac- 
commodations for the aged ladies at the Trinity 
Church Home, and for a parish school, has com- 
menced the erection of a chapel, a rectory, and 
two first-class tenement-houses. The buildings 
and lot cost about $120,000, and are to be pre- 
sented to Trinity Church, in trust. This is by 
no means Mr. SHEFFIELD’S first public benefac- 
tion. It is simply one of his habits. 

—Sir Epwarp CUNARD leaves a comfortable 
estate to his heirs— $3,300,000. By his will 
$1,500,000 goes to his eldest son, Sir Bacum 
CuNARD (now aged sixteen years, born in this 
city, as were all his children); $700,000 each to 
his second and third sons; and $100,000 each, 
and the accumulation thereof, to his four dangh- 
ters, all quite young. The extra portion to the 
eldest son was probably inherited by Sir Ep- 
WARD from his father, the first Baronet of the 
County of Middlesex (London) in the Kingdom 
of Great Britain. The United States income re- 
turn for 1868 of Sir Epwarp, made to the As- 
sistant Assessor for the town of Southfield, in 
the County of Richmond (Staten Island), New 
York, amounts to nearly $200,000. 

—The friends of ex-Secretary STANTON are cir- 
culating a paper in Washington to present him 
with a sum of money, as a testimonial of regard 
for his public services, and sympathy for his loss 
ofhealth, which it is supposed will be permanent. 

—The personal friends of Mr. JErrErson 
Davis have been informed of his intention to 
return immediately to Mississippi to resume the 
practice of the law, as a means of support. 

—Speculation as to the authorship of the spicy 
articles in the Saturday Review on **The Girl of 
the Period’ and essays of the same class, is sct 
at rest by the announcement that they were 
written by Mrs. Lynn Linton, authoress of 
** Lizzie Lorton,” published by Harper & Broth- 
ers, 

—BisMARCK, twenty years ago, translated the 
first six books of the Teneld: and has at last 
found a publisher—a bold printer in Vienna. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Elmira have successfully combined speculation 
and good morals. They hired Miss KeLLoae to 
sing for them one night, paying her fifteen hun- 
dred dollars—they taking charge of all the ar- 
rangements. The young men, having what is 
called a ‘‘sure thing”’ of it, put the prices of the 
best seats at five and ten dollars each, and cleared 
one thousand dollars over all expenses. 

—Queen VICTORIA is going to Switzerland 

in this summer, and may take a run down to 
Sicily and Greece; but she won’t go to Rome or 
Florence on no account, 

—The ARCHBISHOP OF YORK (a young prelate 
of 45), was unable to attend the banquet given to 
Mr. Dickens at Liverpool, but he sent the neat- 
est possible note to the Committee, and paid the 
neatest possible compliment to Mr. D., saying 
that he regretted “that, being engaged with his 
confirmations, it would be quite impossible for 
him to be present to do honor to one of the 
greatest writers that have adorned English liter- 
ature.”’ 

—Mrs, Frances ANNE KEMBLe, indignant that 
any one should unduly claim the histrionic blood 
of her race, flatly denies that Mrs. Scorr Si1p- 
pons is any Srppons at all, in the light of being 
a descendant of the immortal Saran of that 
name. 

—Hans CHRisTIAN ANDERSEN is not only the 
best novelist, but the best linguist in Denmark, 
being master of eight languages. Thirty years 
ago the Danish publishers employed him to 
translate French and Italian novels into Danish, 
for which the pay was light. He had at the be- 

inning of his literary career a great deal of 

ifficulty in finding publishers for his writings. 
Even the first volume of his inimitable fairy 
tales was rejected by every Copenhagen pub- 
lisher, and ANDERSEN had finally to issue it at 
his own expense, a venture which fortunately 
proved more profitable than the hundred rix 
dollars which he would have, at best, received 
from the publishers. His ‘‘Improvisatore,’’ now 
considered the best novel in Danish literature, 
lay for a year in his desk before he could find a 
publisher willing to issue it. He got more mon- 
ey from his German publishers than from the 
Danish booksellers. 

—Gerorae W. Cups, Esq., of the Philadel- 

hia Ledger, with Mrs. CutLps, arrived here on 
Ene 20th ult. in the steamer Russia. Mr. CuILps’s 
six months’ trip abroad has much improved his 
health, though at one time it was feared he would 
break down under the weight of hospitalities 

ressed upon him by the literary notabilities of 
land and the Continent. 

—Cotumsvus DELANo, of Ohio, the new Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, has a face which 
Nature never weakened by cutting it down to 
absolute fineness, but added to its power by 
leaving it a little in the rough. Iron-gray hair, 
shaggy eyebrows beetling over a pair of straight- 
forward, outlooking pre eyes, make the more 

rominent features of a face which you involun- 

rily trust as that of a just and honorable man. 
His manner is perfectly kind, but no more. It 
is the manner of a man who ail his life has relied 
on his own innate merits, expecting other peo- 
ple to do the same; with none of the snavity 
which has been accustomed to court approba- 
tion, nor the sycophancy which fawns when in 
need of favors. 
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Trimmings and Fringes for Paletots, Dresses, etc. 

Rvrrves and flounces, notched on the lower edge, of the same material as 

the garment to be trimmed, are favorite trimmings this year for paletots, al- 
though lace and fringe are much used. 

Fig. 1.—This trimming consists of a ruffle an inch and a half wide of black 
gros grain, notched pn the under side and faced with lining silk. On the up- 
per edge sew a loosely gathered gros grain heading two-thirds of an inch wide, 
which is of double material gathered on a cord, and sewed on im the manner 
shown by the illustration. 





Fig. 2.—Srction or Biack Gros Grain anv Satin TrRiImMine. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XX., Fig. 76. 


Fig. 2.—This trimming consists of a strip of gros grain of suitable 
length cut as shown by Fig. 76 of the Supplement, and which is lined 
with satin, and pleated xX on @. It is headed with piping of gros grain 
and satin. In place of this piping, either Fig. 1 or 4 may be used. 
If this trimming be designed for dresses it may be lined with colored 
satin. Of course, any other materials may be used. 

Fig. 3.—A notched strip of black foulard and silk lining, which is cut 
from Fig. 77, Supplement, of the 
requisite length, is bound with a 
narrow satin binding on the under 
edge, and box-pleated X on @ on 
the upper edge, where it is headed 
with satin piping. 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Folds of black 


Fie. 4 


gros grain and black satin. 
For making these folds, of 
which Fig. 4 shows a com- 
pleted section on the right 
side and Fig. 5 the manner 
of making, take a strip of bias 
gros grain an inch wide and 
a strip of satin of the same 
width, and lay them together 
with the right sides within. 
Back stitch the strips togeth- 
er, and lay over the satin strip—the darkest—in the manner shown by Fig. 5, 
so that it covers the seam, after which hem the edges of the satin and gros 
grain together on the wrong side. d es 

Fig. 6.—Red satin rache for dresses, chemise Russes, baskets, etc. This 
ruche consists of a strip of satin an inch wide, which is pinked on, both edges, 
pleated along the middle, and ‘finished with a narrow satin fold stitched 
through the middle of the ruche. : : ; 

Fig. 7.—Fold of light brown cloth. The illustration which gives a section 
of the trimming, and a section of the ‘material on which it is sewed in full size, 
shows distinctly that one edge of the fold is stitched on with piping, after 
: which the other edge is turned 
under and stitched along on the 
outside. 





Fig. 9.—Frixee or Brack Sik 
Corp, Brarp, anv T wast. 


dresses, paletots, etc. 


Fig. 18.—B ack Sari Sasu. 
For pattern tee Supplement, No. XVIUL, Fig. 74. 


Fig. 1.—Section oF Biack Gros 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Grain TRIMMING, 


Fig. 8.—Bow of blue gros grain for looping up 
For this bow, which the illus- 
tration shows in half size, first prepare a foundation 
of double stiff muslin the shape of the bow; take a 
bias strip of gros grain an inch and a half wide, double 
it along the middle and gather it loosely along the 
edge, after which sew it to the foundation, beginning 
on the outer edge, in such a manner that each suc- 
ceeding round covers the seam made by sewing on 


Fig. 11.—Ravetep Gros Grain 
FRince ror Scarrs, Cravats, ere. 


Fig. 7. 





Fig. 8.—Brive Gros Grain Bow ror Loorine 
Dresses, Patetots, etc.—Hatr Size. 


Fig. 5.—Manyer or Maxine Foxp, Fig. 4.—Buiack Gros Grarn anv Satin 


Foup (see Fig. 5). 






Fig. 6.—Reb Satmx Rucwe For Dresses, ETC. 


—Ctiotn Foip wItH 
Satin Corp. 


muslin, 
loops. 


the belt. 





fringed out three inches on the ends, and pleated up 
to the width of an inch and a half on the upper ends, 
where they are fastened to a belt two inches wide, 
which is made of four upward pleats lined with stiff 

Above the ends are arranged two downward 
Each loop consists of a piece of double ma 
terial twenty-four inches long and five inches wide, 
interlined with muslin. 
Pleat the other ends till the width is re- 


Fig. 12.—RAveLED Gros Grain 
FRINGE For SasHes, Cravats, ETC. 


the preceding. In the middle of the bow arrange the gros grain in the manner 
shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 9.—Fringe of black silk cord, braid, and silk twist. This fringe con- 
sists of two silk cords, which are arranged on a braid so as to form single loops, 
as shown by the illustration. In each loop is fastened a fringe strand of silk 
twist. 

Fig. 10:—Fringe of black silk cord, beads, and silk twist. ‘The heading of 
this fringe consists of four silk cords, each two of which are joined and trimmed 
with beads in the manner shown by the illustration, These cords are joined at 
regular distances by flat coiled cord figures ; below this round part make a loop 





Fig. 3.—Srction or Brack Foutarp anp Lustrine TRIMMING. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XXI., Fig. 77. 


and a second figure of the cord (see illustration), 
strand of fringe, which must be wound with cord. i 

Figs. 11 and 12,—Two fringes of raveled gros grain for. sashes, cra- 
vats, etc. For making these fringes ravel the part intended to be fringed, 
and set under the edge another piece of ‘raveled gros grain of equal 
length, in order to make the fringe heavier, and line with lining or facing 
which shall hide the piece 
which was set under. 
Then for the fringe, Fig. 
11, divide the threads in 
strands of equal size, and 
join every two of these 
from the under side with 
two button-hole stitches 
of black silk. ‘This is 


In each loop fasten a 


done by working the 
first strand with two 
button-hole stitches one- 
fifth of an inch from the 
edge of the material; 
next taking half of this 
- strarid and half of the 
next, and working it 
with two button-hole- 
stitches two-fifths of an 
inch distant from the 
edge of the material ; then working the second strand a fifth of an inch from the 
edge, and again the half of the second and the half of the third strand two-fifths of 
an inch from the edge. Continue in this manner, always leaving the working 
thread on the under side of the fringe. For the fringe, Fig. 12, divide the 
threads into strands of equal size, after which tie every two of these together in 
the manner shown by the illustration, draw the upper strand on the outside 
and tie the two together with silk twist (see illustration). 

Figs. 13 and 14.—T'wo Brack Satin Sasues. ‘These sashes are of black 
linen-back satin, but they may be made of any material or color. 

Fig. 13.— The ends of this 
sash are lined with silk and stiff 
interlining. They are twenty-six 
inches long and eight inches wide, 





Fig. 10.—Frixer or Brack Sirk Corp, 
BuGuies, anp Twist. 

















Pleat one end and sew it to 





Fig. 14.—Biack Satin Sasu. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIX., Fig. 75. 
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duced to an poe sg at oe the ends sew these pleats Knitted Purse. 
through, after which cross the ends in the manner shown by the illus- : ; ; iat Ai 7 
pact join them at the crossing point with a satin band, cna sew the td bi am regen silk se 8 — beads, The 
crossed ends to the belt. Above this is arranged a bow of Seria al Ic 4 me Over enon ot er ike scales, Knit 
double satin. or this cut from Fig. 74, Supplement, two pieces a — — ‘e the form a Fig. 81, Supplement, 
of bias material. Line each piece with stiff lining, ahh join — gin, after having strung the beads on the silk, on the 
each on the bias sides. From xX to * gather each under corner of the purse. Knit on these, backward and for- 
piece, and join the two with a satin band. ward, one round purled, one knitted, and one purled, widen- 
Fig. 14.—The ends of this sash are each twent ing one stitch at the beginning and end of the first and 
inches long and eight inches wide. ‘They are lined wit third rounds, In the fourth round, which is knitted, 
stiff muslin and lining silk, and sloped on the after every two stitches make a bead loop, by pushing 
under ends, where they are trimmed with tas- on seven steel beads. After this follow three 
seled fringe. ‘The upper ends are pleated and rounds as before, again widening at the begin- 
fastened on a belt two inches wide, composed of ning and end of the rounds. Now follows a 
three upward pleats, lined with stiff muslin and round of loops like the first, except that they 
silk. ‘The back of the belt is ornamented with must be alternated. Continue in this manner, 
six graduated loops finished with a band (see widening to suit the shape of the pattern. The 
illustration). Fig. 75, Supplement, gives the loops form the outside of the purse. When the 
pattern for the middle loops. The others are width of the pattern is reached, work to the end 
cut from the same pattern but of different size. of the round without widening, after which nar- 
All the loops are interlined and lined with silk, row as may be required. Having completed 
both sides of the purse, sew the edges together, 


. 1 . ps 
pony foe pe! vielye oa % br hires — ornament them with a bead fringe, and fasten to a steel clasp. 
i ; 
Prométade Fan with Percale Cover. Two Corners of Borders for Handkerchiefs, Veils, ete. 
Tues borders may be worked either in white or black silk tulle or 


Promenave fans covered with striped, plaid, or figured percale are PROMENADE FAN WITH rd iy be ; 
fashionable this season. ‘The illustration consists of an ivory frame- wash lace. The design figures are worked, according to the color of 





















PEeRCALE Cover. 





































is evident, the leaf is worked with first a stitch of the 
darkest wool, and then one of each of the shades in 
order. ‘Two stitches of a shade must come together 
at the point of the leaf. Having completed the two 
rows of leaves of the outer circle, work those of the 
remaining circles in the same manner. The middle 
point of the dahlia is filled with knotted stitch of yel- 
low wool. Then work the leaves of the outer circle 
in the manner shown by Fig. 1, and cut away the 








Fig. 1.—Wire Sroon-Basket—witH WorsTED AND BEAD 
TRIMMING. ’ 


Fig. 2.—Wire Sproon-Basket—witHout TRIMMING. 


the lace, with fine black silk, or with fine white twist or 
enameled cotton. Take two threads—one hole of the lace 
—and work two stitches over each. The illustration shows 
the design. If these borders are used for pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, the border must be set in the material. 


@¢ 
work covered with double, striped, red and white per- 
cale. It requires two pieces of percale cut the shape 
of the open fan, which are glued on the frame-work 
with mucilage, first on one side and then on the other. 
The edge is bound with a narrow strip of red foulard, 
which binding is also put on with mucilage. The 
frame-work of an old fan may also be covered in 
this manner. 


Wire Spoon-Basket with Worsted and 
ead Trimming. 

Tuts wire spoon-basket, which is shown with- 
out the cover in Fig. 2, is wound in the manner 
shown by the illustration with crystal beads strung 
on coarse thread, and worked with wool. For 
making this pointed work fasten the bead thread 
on the upper wire of the basket—on an upright 
wire; wind, first, once. around the upper wire, 
then around this and the,next below, then around three 
wires; and with each of the four rounds following over 
one additional wipe; after which seven rounds, each of 
which are decreased by one 
wire, till the last goes only 
around the upper one. Hav- 
ing completed a point in this 
manner, work a similar one 
between every two upright 
wires. At each side of the 
middle wire at the bottom 
work similar points, making 


a 


WOMAN AND MAN. 


\ 7E deem it an evil that so much is now written 

by men about women, The prominence which 
is given to their peculiarities, the tone in which they 
are spoken of by those ‘‘lords of creation” who hon- 
or them with their notice in books or public prints, 
induces a tendency to their being regarded, not as 
a part of our common humanity, but as a separate 
and distinct class. ‘The very habit of writing and 
talking about woman specifically, and as distinct 
from man, fosters this tendency. It weakens the community 
of feeling and of interest which should exist between the sexes ; 
so that woman, instead of being looked wpon as one of our- 
selves, is treated as a being not 
to be sympathized with, but from 
a certain distance examined, 
analyzed, criticised, and report- 
ed on—a subject of speculation 
and remark which has some bear- 
ing on our comfort and welfare, 
but not of any warmer, 
closer, or more unself- 
ish interest. 

We have no more 


the points meet the 
points of the upper 
points. Work the 
part of the wires that 
are still free with 
coarse reddish-brown 
carpet yarn, by run- 
ning the thread, al- 
ways alternately, once 
above and once below 
the parallel wires. 
Differently arranged 
wires must be worked 







Fig. 1.—Prx-Cusnton wit Nerepie-Boox. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXV., Fig. 82. 


right to speak of wo- 
men as a distinct class 
of beings from our- 
selves than we have to 
speak of fathers and 
sons, or of mothers and 
daughters, as distinct 
classes of beings from 
each other. Fathers 
and sons are both man 
in different phases of 
his being; woman is 


Kyitrep Purse. man in one side of his 

For pattern see Supplement, twofold nature. She 

No, XXIV., Fig. 81. surrounds and _ inter- 

penetrates, and is amal- 

gamated with man. If the first woman was taken from a man, 

men since then have sprung from women. They are our mo- 
thers and our daughters, 





in different patterns, 


Pin-Cushion with 
Needle-Book. 
Tus pin-cushion 

simulates a dahlia, and is worked on canvas in interwoven 

satin stitch with four shades of red zephyr wool. The dahlia 


Watt Pocket. 


For pattern and description see ; 
Supplement, No. XXII, Figs. 78 and 79. . 
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Fig. 1.—Corxer or Borper ror Hanpkercuter, VEIL, ETC. 


rests on leaves made of 
green cloth and white 
flannel, which serve to 
hold the needles. For 
making the pin-cushion 
work, first, as shown by 
Fig. 2, four rows of 
chain stitch with a dou- 
ble thread for the foun- 
dation of the heavy 
raised embroidery ; then 
work, in the manner 
shown by the illustra- 
tion, beginning with the 
leaves of the outer cir- 








edges of the white flannel are worked with the 
same. Then lay two pieces of cloth and one 
of flannel together, and arrange the threefold 
leaves on a pasteboard foundation two inches 
and a half in diameter, so that the leaves lap 
over half their width on the upper side, and 
nearly two inches diameter of the pasteboard 
remains free in the centre. Lastly, sew the 
dahlia on the leaves, and cover the back of 
the pasteboard with green percale, to serve as 
a foundation. 


and it is absurd for those 
who are thus mutually 
dependent to speak as if 
they were widely sepa- 
rated. In spite of your 
lofty tone, and your dis- 
tant inspection of the 
sex, and your assumed 
superiority over it, ye 
censors of women! man 
is essentially what wo- 
man is, woman what 
man. What you say 
of her reflects on your- 
selves. Her defects or 





ae. cle, first the under and faults are essentially and 
. then the upper . lying Fig..2,—Manner or Maxine Prx-Cusnton.—Fvtt Size. by relation yours, and so 
v4 leaves of the circle. As are her virtues. The 
‘ 

e canvas. For the needle-book prepare from 

ioe Fig. 82, Supplement, 18 leaves of green cloth, 

+: and nine rather smaller of white flannel with- 

2 out the points. Nine of the cloth leaves are 

Py worked with veins of green silk twist, and the 

























Fig. 2.—CorneR oF BorpER FoR HANDKERCHIEF, VEIL, ETC. 
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same root is in you, and assumes in you the like 

or different phases, and appears in the same or 

other directions. You can not be separated if 
‘ou would. 

The question of superiority as between man 
and woman which has been started and partially 
discnssed is one which should never have arisen 
between those who are so intimately related and 
so essentially one. ‘The mere asking of the ques- 
tion seriously is a treason against the loyalty with 
which the one should regard the other, It is as 
much a violation of propriety as if the different 
members of a family were seriously to discuss 
the question of their personal superiority, ‘The 
eldest there takes precedence, not by virtue of su- 
perior qualities—not because of his being greater 
or better, or more highly endowed than the oth- 
ers, but simply because of the circumstance of 
his birth having antedated theirs. And the pre- 
cedence which man or woman naturally takes 
here or there need not imply superior nature in 
either. And as between the different members 
of a family it would be unseemly to discuss their 
respective merits, so is it a violation of the feel- 
ings which onght to subsist between man and 
woman for either of them seriously to claim su- 
periority to the other. 








THE TWO VILLAGES. 


Over the river, on the hill, 

Lieth a village white and still; 

All around it the forest trees 

Shiver and whisper in the breeze. 
Over it sailing shadows go, 

Of soaring hawk and screaming crow; 
And mountain grasses, low and sweet, 
Grow in the middle of every street. 


Over the river, under the hill,, 

Another village lieth still ; 

There I see in the cooling night 
Twinkling stars of household light, 
Fires that gleam from the smithy’s door, 
Mists that curl on the river’s shore; 
And in the road no grasses grow, 

For the wheels that hasten to and fro. 


In that village on the hill 

Never is sound of smithy or mill; 

The houses are thatched with grass and flowers, 
Never a clock to tell the hours; 

The marble doors are always shut; 

You may not enter at hall or hut. 

All the village lie asleep, 

Never a grain to sow or reap; 

Never in dreams to moan or sigh— 
Silent—and idle—and low—they lie. 


In that village under the hill, 

When the night is starry and still, 

Many a weary soul in prayer 

Looks to the other village there, 

And weeping and sighing, longs to go 

Up to that home from this below; 

Longs to sleep by the forest wild, 

Whither have vanished wife and child, 
And heareth, praying, the answer fall— 
“Patience! That village shall hold ye all!” 





A MORAL SQUALL. 


“ TQUT, Mabel—” 
** Not a word, Sir.” 

“T assure you—” 

**T am already too well assured.” 

** But I can prove to you—” 

** Any body can prove any thing.” 

* At least, hear me.” 

‘* Why should I when I have seen you.” 

‘* Bat you might listen to reason.” 

**Oh, you know girls are not capable of rea- 
son. They are poor, simple fools, who can be 
argued and flattered out of the evidence of their 

ses. ? 


senses. 

** Have I tried any thing of the sort ?” 

**Tf you have not,” retorts Mabel, with true 
feminine logic, ‘‘it is because you know I am 
not one of your mesk, submissive women, and it 
would not help you.” 

*« | should think not,” cried Jack, with a spark 
of malice and anger in his eye. ‘‘ It looks rath- 
er as if you would wear the breeches.” 

** That is an insult.” 

**T beg your pardon,” said Jack, mach shock- 
ed at himself. ‘‘I should not have said that; 
but you drive me to desperation.” 

** No, only to the door,” and Miss Mabel swept 


** Good-morning, Sir.” 

There is no use arguing with a lady in such a 
temper, and picking up his hat Jack departed. 
Mabel watched him, and was strongly tempted 
to call him back. But she was near crying. 
Besides, had she not seen him? The very re- 
membrance made her dry her eyes and clench 
her hands hard, those hands that Jack praised 
even for their defects. ‘They were thin and dark, 
but he protested that the thick, white skins and 
pudgy dimples, so much admired, gave him a 
shudder. He, Jack, would as willingly take 
dough, or any thing else arguing lack of sympa- 
thy and refinement, into his clasp; and on one of 
these much praised hands sparkled his ring, for 
this young lady was betrothed to the gentleman 
to whom she had just shown the door. 

As for the gentleman he certainly had some 
reason to call himself the unluckiest of men. 


Cassio, I » the hound Gelert, any of the 
much injured and fatally compromised characters 
of antiquity was not more innocent than he. 


Walking briskly down Broadway the evening be- 
fore somebody called his name. He stopped, and 
two little gloved hands seized his arm. They 


were very dainty gloves, tasseled and perfumed, 
and to 
ang di 


pretty little girl, who 





met you. I was so frightened. Think of it! 
I got on the wrong train, and came here to New 
York. It was an express train, and I could not 
get out at any station, and they landed me here 
with my trunk; and,” with a nervous laugh, ‘‘I 
do not know what to do with either the trunk or 
myself. I have not a single acquaintance here, 
for the Gregorys are out of town, and I never 
traveled alone in my life. Oh! I was so terrified 
till I met you!” 

By this time Jack remembered her. It was a 
pretty girl with whom he had danced some dozen 
times, perhaps, at June-rose-ville, up the river— 
a Miss Chanworth; and of course he must see 
her safe, though he had promised the evening to 
his cousin Duke, and for that reason had resisted 
all Mabel’s ing to stay with her. All this 
he rapidly revi ed; but there was no evading 
the fact that he must see the young lady safe. 
He could only hope, as he called a carriage, that 
a satirical Fate would not send Mabel his way 
just then. 

Is there a satirical Fate? A sneering, con- 
trary, cross-grained Genius of cross-purposes, 
whose whole delight is to set mankind by the 
ears? Mabel seldom went out at night, and 
never without Jack, and could have no possible 
business at the St. Nicholas hotel. 
Jack, feeling horribly guilty because Miss Chan- 
worth would prattle so confidingly; and the rea- 
soning would have held good for the other three 
hundred and sixty-four nights in the year. But 
Mabel was only half satisfied with Jack, and 
restless on this particular evening; and at dinner 
she received a note from Number Twelve of her 
bosom friends, stating that Number Twelve had 
just arrived at the St. Nicholas; and you see, 
of course, what happened. Her brother, on one 
side, and our impish, sneering Genius of cross- 
purposes on the other, escorted her to the St. 
Nicholas, exactly in time to meet Jack handing 
from a carriage a young lady with a killing hat, 
and a peach-blossom complexion, and lovely 
curls all over her head, and the dainty gloves 
aforesaid, that instantly crossed themselves on 
Jack’s arm; boots as dainty !—altogether a flour- 
ishing and showy, yet clinging and confiding 
young lady, with a vast amount of manner and 
coquetry, looking up in Jack’s face, and looking 
down, and hanging on him. Oh! how Mabel 
did hate her, between the door of the carriage 
and that of the hotel! 

Jack was nocoward. He took off his hat and 
bowed bravely in answer to Mabel’s freezing nod, 
and then gave his attention as before to Miss 
Chanworth. Mabel looked after them with 
cheeks like flame. This was the engagement 
with his cousin Duke for which he had slighted 
all her coaxing! And what impudent assurance! 
To walk past her with that girl on his arm like 
that! Like old Betteredge, Mabel was constitu- 
tionally superior to reason. ‘To her mind, it was 
quite possible for Jack, if he chose, to shake the 
young lady from his arm then and there, and 
turn his back on her. But the sharpest sting of 
all lay just where Jack could least have suspect- 
ed it! It was in the blonde, plump beauty of the 
girl. If she had been drune, Mabel, who was 
dark, and consequently held disparaging opin- 
ions about brunettes, might have imagined some 
excuse for Jack. As it was, she went home ina 
rage; and when Jack called on her the follow- 
ing morning, ensued the conversation reported 
above. 

Jack saw but one remedy: to tell the whole 
story to Miss Chanworth, and appeal to her gen- 
erosity to explain before she left the city. He 
sent up his name, and the young lady came down 
in a flutter, for Jack's good looks and gallantry 

made a suitable impression. Jack looked 
so serious that her flutter grew upon her. What 
could he be about to say? She was not so abso- 
lutely rustic that she had not heard of love at first 
sight, or at any rate after a few waltzes; and she 
was not altogether without a suspicion that she, 
Hattie Chanworth, was a very pretty girl. She 
gave him her hand tremblingly, and Jack held 
it, thinking how he should commence his story, 
and looking at her the while earnestly and in- 
quiringly. Jack had fine eyes, and Miss Chan- 
worth’s heart throbbed faster. This was all so 
romantic. 

‘* Miss Chanworth,” began Jack, in a rather 
tragic tone, ‘‘this meeting, pleasant as it has 
been, has had serious consequences for me.” 

Serious consequences! Every body knows that 
that signifies the gentleman is in love, or at least 
that was Miss Chanworth’s theory, and she had 
much information on such subjects. She blush- 
ed and waited, but as Jack did not proceed she 
said : 

‘*T am sure you are joking.” 

“Indeed I am not,” answered Jack; ‘‘I was 
never more in earnest.” 

‘* Now, Captain Hilton, I am sure I never can 
tell whether you are serious or not.” 

‘But I am most serious,” exclaimed Jack. 
‘* Believe me, Miss Chanworth, my whole hap- 
piness is in your hands. All my hopes in life 
are hanging on your Yes or No.” 

This was plain speaking ; and Miss Chanworth 
was not inclined to say No. But in such cases 
she had always disliked a spoken ‘‘Yes.” It 
was too hard, too plump, too practical, too ey- 
eryday. 

She hesitated a moment, and then she placed 
her dear little hand in Jack’s, and dropped her 
head softly as an apple-blossom on his shoulder. 

Jack, whose thoughts were far enough from 
hers, could do nothing at first but stare stupidly 
at her face and hand, with a what-on-earth-does- 
it-mean expression. But after a moment of mor- 
tal perplexity something in her look told him the 
whole story, and apprehending all in one instant 
what an admirable mess he had made of it, and 
how cleverly he had helped himself into a worse 
dilemma, he jumped on his feet and cried out, 
“The devil!” 





and said, 
I am 60 glad to have 


“Oh, 


Hilton! 





‘* The devil!” echoed Miss Chanworth, fright- 


So argued ' 


ened and reproachful. 
has to do with it.” 

**T do,” exclaimed Jack, in utter desperation, 
and rushed out without another word. 

He was now as close on insanity as a sane man 
can go. No use now to ask Miss Chanworth to 
explain, for Miss Chanworth herself would be 
ready to swear that he had offered himself to her, 
and what a brute he had been to that poor little 


**T do not see what he 


| girl! thinking of nothing but himself, making her 


ridiculous, and leaving her frightened and mys- 
tified alone in a strange city. He writhed when 
he thought of it, but he had not the pluck to go 
pew “ap face “7 explanation. He was too thor- 
oughly unnerved to be capable of any thing but 
a sort of dumb, dead wishing that he wad freeze 
up for a hundred years or so, and try his luck 
with a new generation that had never heard an 
thing about him ; for it made him groan to think 
of what would be his present reputation. Mabel 
regarded him as a shameless deceiver. Miss 
Chanworth must consider him an ineffable and 
incomprehensible brute. He would go down to 
the posterity of Mabel’s aunts, uncles, cousins, 
sisters, and brothers as a social Benedict Arnold, 
He would be handed down to the latest Chan- 
worth generation as a New York Dragon of 
Wantley. Rosy country maidens, yet unborn, 
would speculate about him, and frown down his 
very name, or at its mention toss their heads 
and tap their little slippers significantly. And 
let any body laugh who will, this speculation 
about the unborn country cousins was as pain- 
ful as the facts about the living Mabel and Hat- 
tie. 

In this cheerful frame of mind Jack walked on, 
neither knowing nor caring where he went, and 
met Mrs. Jennie. 

Mrs. Jennie is one of those charming little 
women who are sent into this world expressly to 
oil the social machinery. She was so cheery, so 
plump, so pretty, and so neat that it was a good 
thing only to see her. And she had so much 
sympathy, and always such a remedy on hand, 
that she was every body’s confidante. 

Jack no sooner saw her than he began to think 
that his case might not be so desperate, and be- 
fore they had walked a block he had told her the 
story. 

Dear me! What a shame!” said Mrs. Jen- 
nie, and then she giggled. 

**T really beg your pardon, Captain Hilton, 
but it is funny.” 

**Laugh away,” said Jack, doggedly. ‘I 
know I have acted like a muff all through.” 

** Would you call yourself a muff,” inquired 
Mrs. Jennie, artfully, ‘if you were caught and 
drenched in a shower of rain? I believe that 
showers and storms and hurricanes occur in the 
moral atm 


as well. Have you never no- 
ticed how when one unlucky thing happens every 
thing goes wrong?” 


**] should call this a deuce of a squall, then,” 
remarked Jack. 

**Oh! you are only a lumbering craft on a 
wrong tack,” answered Mrs. Jennie, cheerily. 
**I do not think your case is desperate. Sup- 
pose that I make your ions to the young 


ladies, beginning with Chanworth, poor 
child.” 
Jack caught her hand eagerly. 


“Will you really? Would you, could you—I 
mean will you tell her—” 

** Every thing that should be said; and when 
I have seen her safely away I will call on Miss 
Mabel, who I am sure will listen to me.” 

**You are my best friend,” cried Jack; ‘‘ and 
—I say—Mrs. Jennie!” 

** Well?” 

‘“‘ There is a shawl—” 

** Well ?” 

‘* A real camel’s hair. Mabel always coveted 
one, and I bought it to surprise her. Wonld it 
be a good idea to take it to her?” 

Mrs. Jennie looked doubtful. 

‘*You know,” pursued Jack, eagerly, ‘‘ that 
all women—” 

He stopped himself, just as he was about to 
be stupid enough to tell Mrs. Jennie that no wo- 
man could be indifferent to the argument of an 
India shawl. Mrs. Jennie caught his meaning 
and colored, but disdained to argue. 

Jack wrung her hand, vowing secretly to send 
her another, the finest that he could buy ! tore off 
to his lodgings, seized the parcel as it lay on his 
shelf wrapped in brown paper, aff dispatched it 
to Mrs. Jennie. Mrs. Jennie shook her head, 
but then she reflected that Jack knew Miss Ma- 
bel better than she could, and she took the shawl, 
but it weighed on her mind throughout the in- 


rview. 

She told Jack’s story clearly, and with some 
feeling; for she had just seen Miss Chanworth, 
and her heart was sore for the poor girl. Final- 
ly she presented the shawl, the most awkward 
part of her mission, in silence; for she really did 
not know what to say about it. 

Mabel cut the string mechanically, in silence 
also, She was too near tears to speak, and she 
was considering rather seriously how she should 
excuse herself to Jack. ‘ 

She cut the string! and oh, impish, snarling, 
sneering Genius of cross-purposes! there lay no 
shawl, but a pair of new blue trowsers. 

“ Here is a mistake,” gasped Mrs. Jennie. 

**No,” answered Mabel, stonily. ‘‘He said 
that he thonght I should wear the breeches, and 
he has sent me a pair.” 

Then she began to laugh hysterically. 
Jennie tried to soothe her. 

‘**] am sure there is a mistake, my dear. 
is not reasonable that he would insult me so.” 

The suggestion was unlucky. Mabel’s eyes 
flashed fire. 

** You have not known Captain Hilton as long 
as I, Mrs. Jennie.” 

‘But, my dear,” argued Mrs. Jennie, ‘‘ he 
said that it was a shawl. I am sure he intended 


Mrs. 
It 





to send a shawl.” 


“No; he only wished to make his insult 
sure,” Mabel repeated, steadily. 

Mrs. Jennie went in dismay to report to Jack. 
He burst into a vioient fit of laughter. Mrs, 
Jennie began to think that he was mad, or had, 
after all, planned the trick. 

‘*Extremes meet,” said Jack, seeing her as- 
tonishment; ‘‘a man can not be always down 
on his luck. I am going in to fight now, and I 
shall win, I am going to see her myself.” 

He called that afternoon, and was turned away 
at the door. He sent her a letter. It was re- 
turned unopened. He contrived to meet her at 
other people's houses, She turned her back on 
him. Finally he bribed her coachman, and had 
the honor of driving her high mightiness to the 
Opera. While she listened within he lounged 
without, and thought what he should say. When 
she came out he quietly got in after her, and the 
real Jehu took the reins. She was obliged to 
listen ; indeed, she was really frightened, and 
did not dare be saucy. Then she had had space 
for reflection; and the upshot of it all was that 
she was prevailed upon to pardon Jack for hav- 
ing beenintheright. Shedidmore. She named 
the wedding-day. ‘Then Jack brought the shawl, 
and having been praised and thanked, they sat 
talking amicably. 

Meanwhile the shawl lay just in front of them, 
and suggested the trowsers so strongly that Jack 
laughed. 

Mabel was at once curious to know why he 
laughed. 

*“Why,” said Jack, ‘‘I was laughing about 
those trowsers. It was really very funny.” 

“Too funny,” said Mabel, sharply; ‘‘and I 
see it is a joke that will live to a good old age. 
If I should at any time be mistaken it would be, 
‘Careful, Mabel; you remember what happened 
about the trowsers ;’ or, if I should insist on my 
own way, ‘Oh, my dear, you know you refused 
the trowsers!’ I do not think I could appreciate 
a life-long joke properly. Our engagement is 
ended, finally!” 

Jack sailed for Europe the next week. Mabel 
is an old maid; and Mrs. Jennie’s verdict is, 
**Serves her right!” 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From ovr own CorrEsPonDeENT. } 

ATE seems to condemn me to begin most of 
my letters to Harper's Bazar by the men- 
tion of the death of some Parisian notability. 
Lamartine has followed Rossini, and now Berlioz, 
the talented but eccentric composer, has followed 
Lamartine. ‘The Parisians have shed so many 
tears over the Italian maestro that they have 
none left for theirowncountryman. Yet Rossini, 
during the last twenty years of his life, had shown 
more love for macaroni aux truffes than for mu- 
sic, while Berlioz remained to the last devoted 
to his art, and although his compositions belong 
to the noisy school, they well deserve to be re- 
membered. But in this busy city the living have 
too little leisure to think long of the dead. La- 
martine is already forgotten, and subscribers are 
not forthcoming for the statue to be erected to 
hismemory. If people still talk of M. Troplong, 
the late President of the Senate, it is merely to 
criticise the pension of 20,000 francs which the 
Emperor wishes to give to the widow of one of his 
bes: advisers, I neither blame nor approve this 
act of generosity, but it must be confessed that 
the amount appears rather high, now that econo- 
my is the order of the day, and now that we are 
told that the promoters of the subscription for a 
monument to the first magistrate of the Republic 
of 1848 have scarcely been able to collect two- 
thirds of the above-mentioned sum. Certainly 
national subscriptions do not thrive here. Men 
of genius seldom become rich in France; yet 
when they die, da grande nation grudges them a 

tomb worthy of their fame. 

Lackily for himself the lion of the day is not a 
man of genius, but the ssor of more rupees 
than all the Rothschilds together can boast of. 
The Nabob of Bengal, an illustrious visitor whose 
very existence was unknown to us a few days 
ago, glories in a name which would fill several 
lines of your newspaper, and which I therefore 
spare you the trouble of printing. He is now 
stopping at the Hétel du Louvre. Although, 
happy man, he has thirteen wives and thirty-nine 
children, his family—with the exception of his 
two eldest sons—remains at home. He is ac- 
companied by Mr. Fox, his private secretary, 
and Colonel Layard, his official aid-de-camp. 
Nabob Montezamal (please be satisfied with the 
beginning of his name) was born in 1829. When 
he travels in his native country a cannon thun- 
ders forth nineteen salutes at his approach, and 
he claims precedence after the Governor of India. 
We may therefore consider him as the first, as he 
certainly is the righest, of Oriental princes. His 
stay in the French capital will be short—ten days 
it is said—and Heaven knows if people, ladies 
especially, are eager to see the dark-complexioned 
traveler who thinks so little of precious stones 
that he wears three rows of diamonds on his 
morning slippers! 

Prince Czartoriski, the Polish nobleman, is 
not so rich, but he is quite as generous as our 





| open during the whole day. 





Nabob. On Easter-Monday he offered all comers 
a splendid and touching hospitality. ‘The doors 
of his private residence (Hotel Lambert) remained 
Hundreds of needy 
; Poles, and many less hungry but more curious 
visitors, sat down before a table loaded with ex- 
cellent fare. The master of the house received 
his unknown guests with his usual affability; he 
stood in the hall, having at hand a basket of hard- 
boiled eggs, one of which he shared with every 


new-comer, according to the northern custom. 


An odd prologue, no doubt, to a sumptuous 
feast ; but surely this way of celebrating a Chris- 
tian festival is far preferable to that adopted by 
the young Duke of H——., who, in honor of the 
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day, sent Mile. S—— an euf de Paques contain- 
ing a diamond necklace. This habit of giving 
** Easter eggs” to one’s acquaintances has become 
a very expensive one, thanks to the ingenuity 
with which our comfit-sellers and cther shop- 
keepers display costly and tempting presents un- 
der cover of the traditional shell, Every one has 
not the good sense to imitate the economical hus- 
band who, on offering Madame her wuf' de Paques, 
kindly said: 

‘« My dear, here is your egg; excellent sugar, 
I'm sure; you can use it to sweeten my coffee.’ 

While our deputies are doing their best in or- 
der to secure another six-years’ lease of their 
seats in the Corps Législatif (which a wicked 
friend of mine calls ‘the Legislative Corpse ) 
the French Academy has several vacancies to 
fill up. Numerous candidates are in the field. 
Comte d’Hanssonville, the deafest man of France, 
may reckon upon becoming one of the forty 
“immortals.” I have had the courage, very 
lately, to read the series of rather heavy articles 
which the probable suecessor of Lamartine has 
published during the last two years in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, on the religious wranglings of 
the First Empire; and although these retrospect- 
ive studies are far from deficient in historical in- 
terest, 1 think the Academy might make a better 
choice. However, by way of compensation, it is 
likely that Théophile Gautier, a real man of let- 
ters, will also be elected, 

I am glad to be able to congratulate the Paris- 
ian public on the enthusiastic reception given to 
Victorien Sardou’s new drama, ‘ Patrie,” and 
on the gentle hisses which saluted the first rep- 
resentation of ‘‘ La Diva,” one of those buffoon- 


* eries which owe their success to the lively music 


of Offenbach. Let us trust that this is a sign of 
returning taste, and that our managers will un- 
derstand that funny costumes and pretty actress- 
es do not constitute a good play. For the first 
time Sardou has chosen an historical subject (the 
rebellion of the Dutch against Spanish oppres- 
sion), and he has handled it with the skill of a 
first-rate master. All Paris is crowding to see 
his last production, and his triumph recalls those 
obtained by Alexandre Dumas and Victor Hugo 
thirty years ago. ‘The scenery, too, is excellent, 
and the acting—especially that of Mile. Fargueil 
and Dumaine—admirable. I have just heard 
that the students of Paris intend voting for Sar- 
dou at the coming general elections. Why not? 
Napoleon I. used to say, ‘‘ Had Corneille lived in 
my time I’d have named him my Prime Minis- 
ter;” and I fancy that Sardou would make as 
good a deputy as the loquacious Jules Favre. 

Within the last few days a very unpleasant re- 
port has delighted our scandal-mongers—so un- 
pleasant, indeed, for the parties concerned that 
I refrain from mentioning names, ‘Three ladies, 
said to be the mother, the sister, and the wife of 
a celebrated novelist, were lately detected steal- 
ing lace at the Magasins du Louvre. ‘The fact, 
it is added, led to the discovery at their resi- 
dence, of a quantity of goods obtained in the 
same manner. Bail has been accepted, an un- 
usual favor, which has not been approved of by 
some of onr democratic journals. 

If we are to believe Le Diable 4 Quatre, a 
weekly satirical pamphlet (started by M. de Vil- 
lemessant when the famous Lanterne was extin- 
guished), the love of show has made such rapid 
strides of late in our gay city that ‘‘ out of twenty 
Parisian ladies, scarcely two will refuse a dress 
from a man who offers to pay the milliner’s bill.” 
‘The last number of the said pamphlet which con- 
tains this assertion gives a frightful picture of our 
social depravity; but instead of causing a profit- 
able sensation, the writer has been laughed at. 
The best of the joke is that the would-be moral- 
ist belongs to the staff of the Figaro, a news 
per which delights in describing the balls and the 
toilettes of the demi-monde. 

The advent of spring fashions has been nipped 
in the bud by the bad weather from which we 
continue to suffer. Last week we witnessed such 
a snow-storm as Paris had not seen for many a 
year. ‘Two clouds of unequal temperature met 
in the upper regions, say the savans, and that is 
why we are prevented from discarding our win- 
ter apparel. The light-colored stuffs which 
ought to adorn the person of some fair lady re- 
main in the show-windows of our shops. Our 
élégantes, I hear, have resolved upon dispensing 
in future with those ornaments which bear too 
strong a resemblance to a hump, and which ex- 
aggerate the human “‘ form divine” without ren- 
dering it more graceful. 

The annual Longchamp promenade was a very 
unfashionable affair this season. A few equi- 
pages were to be seen here and there on the 
road; but they made a poor show next to the 
flaming colors of the carriages of numerous ven- 
dors of lucifer-matches, insecticide powders, or 
patent blacking, who made the most of the oc- 
easion in order to inform the public in what 
street their precious wares are to be purchased. 
The enterprising manager of the Hippodrome 
(a circus established near the Bois de Boulogne) 
was also represented by several gaudily-attired 
grooms bearing an inscription on their back. 
‘This is what we may call the last kick given to 
Longchamp! 

General Jomini, who at one time was aid-de- 
camp to Marshal Ney, has just died at Passy, at 
the advanced age of ninety. Born in Switzer- 
land, he left the French service in 1813 to enter 
that of the Emperor of Russia, and did not re- 
turn to France until 1848. He was a great strat- 
egist, and his works on the wars of the French 
Revolution and of the First Empire have become 
class-books in all the military schools of Europe. 
He used to assert that the battle of Sadowa had 
been gained, thanks to the plans which he had 
laid out. A relation of the General tells me 
that latterly, when he called upon the old gen- 
tleman, he usually found him lying on a sofa; 
and an inquiry as to the state of his health al- 
ways brought forth the same reply: 





‘*T’m dead, my dear fellow, I'm dead !” 

But, in order to rouse him, the visitor had 
only to mention some celebrated battle. ‘Che 
General would then jump off his couch, and 
stride and down the room like an angry 
lion, giving a full account of the campaign, and 
explaining what the vanquished army ought to 
have done. 

I must not omit to mention that the real Diva, 
who has vanquished both the French and the 
Russians, has once more made her reappearance 
at the Italiens. Fresh from her Muscovite tri- 
umphs, she sang La Traviata as charmingly as 
ever, and displayed the diamonds presented to 
her by the Emperor of Russia. The enthusi- 
astic applause which greeted her evidently pro- 
duced a deep impression upon the pretty Mar- 
quise, accustomed as she is to being spoiled by 
the public. The Empress Eugénie sent for the 
Marquis de Caux on his arrival in order to ob- 
tain a verbal account of the northern successes 
of her favorite singer. 

Among the New York families now residing 
in Paris, and recently arrived, 1 may mention 
Mr. G. Kemp and family, Mr. and Mrs, E. V. 
Haughwout, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Voorhees, Mr. 
and Mrs, E. H. Bonner, and Mr. and Mrs. Bow- 


ers Lee. 

The last bals costumes, very brilliant ones, were 
those given by Mrs. Downing and Mrs. Paine. 

On the 29th of last month the “‘cream of our 
Parisian society,” as Frenchmen say, met to en- 
joy a real musical treat in the salons of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ch. Moulton, who had kindly placed their 
residence at the disposal of the Duchesse de 
Doudeanville for a charitable purpose. Miss 
Carreno (an American pianiste, notwithstanding 
her foreign name) performed, with an admira- 
ble finish and energy, the Miserere of Verdi's 
Trovatore, and the famous march of Wagner's 
Tannhauser. Mile. Enquirt, a Swedish singer 
just returned from London, warbled several na- 
tional airs with great success, But I shall not 
attempt to describe the effect produced by Mrs. 
Moulton, who sang several of her husband’s 
compositions, and called forth bursts of ap- 
plause, which Mile. Patti herself might have 
envied. 

M. de Montalembert, the celebrated orator 
whose voice often made Louis Philippe’s minis- 
ter’s tremble, is in a state of health which causes 
great uneasiness to his friends. For several days 
he has been unable to take any thing more nour- 
ishing than a few spoonfuls of milk. 

The Empress, as had been reported, has not 
given up her Monday receptions. ‘There was 
dancing at the Tuileries on Monday last (April 
5). Among the guests were General Dix, the 
Duke and Duchess of Hamilton, M. Frére Or- 
ban, the Belgian Minister, and M. Visconti-Ve- 
nosta, the ex-Embassador from Italy, 

Yesterday (April 7) the ball given at the Grand 
Hotel for the benefit of the British Charitable 
Fund came off with great éclat, and lasted until 
daylight. The cotillon was led by M. Henri 
Blount, who had chosen for his partner Miss 
Parsons, an American belle, xX. Y. Z 





TWENTY DOLLARS A WEEK. 


a HAT is the use of spending time or of 

bothering one’s brains about how to use 
an income so absurdly small as twenty dollars a 
week? Starve and go ragged, I would, if that 
were my allowance.” 

Thus Mr, Adolphus Bankstock, Jun., when I 
mildly asked a suggestion from him as to the 
best method of husbanding my means. I knew 
the Senior Bankstock was no child of fortune; 
that he had hewn his way to great wealth from 
extreme poverty, and I thought the son might 
know the strokes wherewith this pathway was 
made; but I found the early struggles of his fa- 
ther were not an agreeable subject of conversa- 
tion for Adolphus, and I gave up my hope of 
learning that particular way to wealth. 

So the problem remained for me to solve, as 
it does for thousands of others who have not the 
good fortune to be born into the world as Adol- 
phus Bankstock, Jun., was, “‘ with a silver spoon 
in his mouth.” I set about its solution, not with 
a hope of reaching the point gained by the elder 
Bankstock, but with a purpose to make the most 
out of what seemed to be my hard fate. 

I was the ‘‘head” of a family, consisting of 
myself, a wife, and two ‘‘bairns.” ‘To have 
been the incumbent of the Presidential chair 
itself could have scarcely incited me to a more 
thorough study of the “‘ duty of the hour” than 
I gave to my affairs. I called to my assistance 
my Cabinet — consisting of a single member, 
whose place is secure from the operation of all 
Tenure-of-Office laws, except the law which 
fixes the tenure of life—and, together, we—I 
mean my wife and myself—agreed upon a finan- 
cial policy. 

I was the President of a little republic, with a 
fixed revenue of twenty dollars a week. ‘This 
was to be administered wisely for the *‘ public” 
good. Iam now recording my experience, hop- 
ing it may benefit others similarly situated. 

It has been three years since Adolphus de- 
clined to entertain my question, ‘Then I owned 
no spot of earth; now I sit under my own vine 
and fig-tree ; and in these three years my family 
has not ‘‘ starved,” neither have we ‘‘ gone rag- 
ged.” Blessed with health, and rigidly follow- 
ing the policy at first agreed upon by a Presi- 
dent and Cabinet, we now enjoy the fruits of 
our labor, 

I am aware that there can be no absolute rule 
to determine the actual cost of living, because 
of the variation in price of the necessaries of life 
at differen* times and places; but if one has be- 
fore him tl + cost of living, in a certain case, he 
can easily cz ‘culate the necessary cost in his case. 

We began by experiment for a few weeks to 

ascertain on how little we could comfortably 
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live, and then we established our rules, which 
were as inflexible as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. House-rent was the chief item of ex- 
pense, and it was a regular charge. We took a 
comfortable cottage in the suburbs, where pure 
air and plenty of elbow-room for the little ones 
effectually guarded us from the visits of the dear 
doctor, and from. the presentation of his unwel- 
come bills. For this place we paid a rental of 
fifteen dollars a month, For fuel we laid aside 
weekly, during the winter months, one dollar 
and a half. Butter (we used it without limit 
almost) was the most expensive article of our 
diet, costing us two dollars a week; in this, 
however, we included the cost of the pint of 
milk we used each day. For meats we allowed 
one dollar; for flour, seventy-five cents; for cof- 
fee, sugar, and tea, seventy-five cents; for vege- 
tables, etc., fifty cents; for washing, one dollar; 
and for sundries not enumerated, seventy -five 
cents. We had room in our lot to keep chick- 
ens, and thus we obtained our supply of eggs 
without apparent cost. 

Summing up, we have the following as the 
actual cost of living for one week : 


Honse-rent..... eveccccccccscccccoscess - $3.75 
Butter and milk............ eudecscocbe . 2.00 





Total cocvccccccesessccsccses sPlz.00 


Upon this basis we fixed our rule, and while 
we allowed variations among the items of ex- 
penditure, as our taste indicated or as circum- 
stances permitted, we never allowed the total 
cost of living in any week to exceed twelve dol- 
lars. Out of the remaining eight dollars I in- 
variably deposited five each week in the savings- 
bank, and with the remaining three dollars we 
constituted a fund for clothing and other neces- 
sary expenses, 

Our allowance for living expenses was abund- 
ant, because the estimate was made when prices 
were nearly at their highest. In summer time 
the fuel fand was more than sufficient, and we 
transferred it to a fund for the preparation of 
canned fruits and vegetables for winter. 

Any school-boy can tell what five dollars a 
week will produce in three years when depos- 
ited weekly in a savings-bank which allows five 
per cent. interest, With this sam—amounting 
to something over $800—I have nearly paid for 
my “vine and fig-tree,” in the salubrious sub- 
urbs of a growing city, where I hope, ere I die, 
to see the value of my property greatly enhanced. 

Looking over my three years’ administration 
of the affairs of my little republic I find its chief 
merit to consist in the early adoption of a sound 
financial policy, and a firm adherence thereto. 
In other words, I have lived upon twenty dol- 
lars a week, supported my family, and procured 
a home in three years, because I adhered to a 
plan, instead of wasting my money in hap-hazard 
expenditures. 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


A TOTAL eclipse of the sun will occur on the 
seventh of next August, and astronomers 
are making prevarations for a thorough observ- 
ation of the phenomena accompanying it. The 
Western sections of the United States will be the 
most favorable posts of observation, the centre 
of the line of totality passing through the city 
of Springfield, Illinois, and quite near Moines 
City, Iowa. Con has spproprlaes the sum 
of five thousand dollars, to be used in defraying 
the expenses attending the organization of a 
number of parties for the purpose of observ- 
i the eclipse. Valnable contributions to 
ence may be predicted. 





A handsome brown-stone house in East Twen- 
ty-third Street has been purchased by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth B. Phelps, to be a kind of club-house for 
women. Here various associations will hold 
their meetings; one story is to be occupied by 
studios. ies who do not fancy going to a 
hotel alone may here find comfortable apart- 
ments. No restaurant is connected with the 
building, but breakfast will be served to any 
who desire it. The office of the Revolution will 
occupy the ground-floor. 





The elements have been unusually destructive 
of late. Floods and freshets have prevailed in 
many sections of the country, causing much 
damage, and impeding travel. The Hudson Riv- 
er rose higher this season than for many years 
before. In Canada the destruction of property 
has been very t. A most terrific hail-storm 
recently visited the city of St. Louis, the like of 
which, it is said, lives not in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. The hailstones were, on an 
average, about the size of marbles, while many 


of"them were as large as pigeons’ and a few 
were fully as large as east ees Various places 
in Illinois and Iowa have suffered severely from 


hail, violent rains, and whirlwinds, 





“Victoria Lyceum,” in Berlin, was formally 
opened a few months ago. The pees of this col- 
lege is to afford regular courses of lectures, wide- 
ly different from those ** popular” ones to which 
alone women have heretofore had access. In- 
struction in art will be combined with visits to 
the admirably arranged museums of the city. 
Music will be most thoroughly taught, as well 
as all the higher branches requisite for a good 
education. Two hundred and forty students at- 
tended during the first term. 





The well-known German actress, Mme. O1 
Von Plittersdorf, recently committed suicide in 
San Francisco by taking hydrocyanic acid. Her 
husband died several weeks ago, and his death 
preyed heavily upon her mind. ree times be- 
fore she has attempted to take her life, but been 
saved by her physician, She was apparently well 
and cheerful as usual on the day of her death. 
Toward evening she rang the bell in her room, 
The answering attendant, on entering her room, 
saw her fall on the bed and expire, She was 








dressed in a rich satin shroud, all necessary 
preparations having been made by her. 


Last week the State Blind Asylum at Jackson- 
ville, Illinois, was destroyed by fire. Fortunate- 
ly all the inmates were saved, and much of the 
valuable furniture. A magnificent organ, how- 
ever, was consumed. In the midst of the excite- 
ment of the scene, after the flames had reached 
the third story, a terrible howl was heard pro- 
ceeding from the vicinity of one of the front 
windows. A minute afterward a little black 
terrier mounted from the smoking chamber to 
the window-sill, and gazed down piteously upon 
the crowd below. A shout went up from five 
hundred throats in sympathy for the little fel- 
low. Arms were held ready to receive him; but 
he stood and howled until the flames began to 
leap out over his head. In despair he made an 
effort to jump from the window to a projection 
over the door, about six feet below, but missed 
his hold and rolled down to the ground, then im- 
med‘ately got up and ran away, amidst shouts 
of triumph. 





Only a broken rail! But six persons were 
killed and fourteen injured! The accident oc- 
eurred on the Long Island Railroad, There 
were three passenger cars on the train, but only 
one was thrown from the track. The shock tore 
the floor from this car, which was carried in this 
condition a long distance, the miserable passen- 
gers being bruised and ground into pieces by 
the rushing wreck, 





Not long ago the noted oarsman, Walter 
Brown, performed the remarkable feat of riding 
fifty miles on a velocipede in Boston. More re- 
cently the same distance was accomplished in 
less time by the same rider at the Jersey City 
Velocipedrome. The given distance required 
no less than 731 circuits of the hall. Some idea 
of the fatigue involved in the accomplishment 
of the task may be formed from the fact that the 
rider had to make twenty-five thousand two hundred 
and nineteen revolutions of the driving-wheel, 
two steps or movements of each foot being nec- 
essary to each revolution, 





A New Orleans beggar recently stated in court 
that he was worth over five thousand dollars. 
Evidence was brought to prove that he was 
worth over twenty thousand. 


The city of Kalamazoo, in Michigan, is agita- 
ting the question of establishing a Co-operative 
or Public Laundry. An elaborate estimate of 
expenses has been made, and the result is that 
it is believed washing might be done in a steam 
laundry for eighteen cents a dozen. The esti- 
mate was made on the supposition that two 
hundred families employed the laundry, and that 
the average wash of each family would be about 
six dozen pieces, 


The African traveler, Du Chaillu, when rest- 
ing from his journeyings in an African village, 
was thought a good spirit, and the old men of 
the tribe desired he would remain with them. 
Early one morning he was surprised to see be- 
tween six and seven hundred young women of 
the tribe march up and form a circle around him. 
An old man, who appeared to be the orator, stat- 
ed that, as they wished to have him stay with 
them, they had brought their young women to 
him so that he might choose a wife. The sable 
beauties appeared quite willing to make him hap- 
py, and so expressed themselves. Du Chaillu 
was cornered, but declined accepting, stating 
that, as he was a good spirit, he did not wish to 
make all the others unhappy by choosine but 
one. The old men withdrew at this poser and 
consulted together. At length the orator of the 
occasion appeared and said: *‘ We have seen it, 
Aguize”’ (spirit); ‘‘ you spoke what was true. if 
you took one the rest would be unhappy, Take 
them all.”” Du Chaillu traveled the next morn- 
ing. 





Garden seeds often fail to germinate from be- 
ing planted too deep. As a general rule small 
seeds require very light covering. The seeds 
that drop from flower stalks, and from weeds 
and grasses, receive but slight covering, if any. 





Towa boasts of possessing a smart young girl 
of sixteen. For six weeks last winter, during 
the sickness of her father and mother, she is said 
to have attended forty-eight sheep, eight horses, 
twelve cattle, and two calves, besides milking 
three cows, driving the cattle one-quarter of a 
mile every day to water, cleaning the horses’ 
stable, doing the housework, and taking care of 
her sick parents, 





Courtship in Greenland {s melancholy busi- 
ness, A negotiator is always employed to broach 
the subject to the young lady upon whom a 
Greenlander has fixed his affections, She does 
not, as a general thing, receive the matter kind- 
ly, but runs away and hides. Nevertheless, when 
the consent of her parents is obtained, she is 
dragged from her concealment, and taken by 
force to the house of her destined husband. 
Here she remains silent and dejected; and if 
entreaties do not prevail, she is forced to submit 
to the marriage. The reason of this apparently 
unnatural conduct is, that the Greenland wife is 
the slave of her husband, doomed to a life of 
toil, drudgery, and privation; and if he die, she 
and her children have no resource against starv- 
ation, 

“To the best of my knowledge and belief,” 
says Alice Cary, in a ‘‘ Chapter about Old Maids,” 
in Packard’s Monthly, ‘there are very few un- 
married women, excepting those set apart by 
religious orders, who might not, at some time 
of their lives, have gotten some man to hold and 
to keep, if they had not at the same time have 
preferred to be married as well as bound. The 
compulsion has been wholly from within, and 
not the constraint of circumstances. Nothing 
is better or purer than marriage, when it is mar- 
riage; I mean simply to say, as a rule, they have 
not had the good fortune—the best that falls to 
any woman—of finding that other half and com- 
plement of themselves without which the legal 
bond is but the slave’s chain, and the courtship 
that precedes it no courtship at all, but just the 
coarse haggling of barter and sale. ‘You have 
had a disappointment? says a compassionate 
lady, the other day, to one of the single sister- 
hood. ‘No,’ was the ready answer, ‘but a 


great many of my married friends have!” 
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BABY DEAR. 
A witTLe song for baby lips 
Is tingling at my finger tips; 
And running through my purpling veins 
Its echo in my thought remains. 
Oh, baby dear! oh, baby dove! 
Touched by the tender hands of love, 
Now nestling close to beating breast 
And cooing in his milk-white nest ; 
Now lifting up his hazel eyes, 
So innocent, so baby wise; 
And now his trembling eyelids close; 
Lost in the elysium of repose 
My baby dreams of twinkling stars, 
Of rainbow wings, of azure bars, 
Of angels looping back the fold 
Of purple curtains, gemmed with gold, 
And sending down the shining way 
The radiance of eternal day 
To crown my baby as he lies, 
Watched by his mother’s love-crowned eyes. 





BOA CONSTRICTORS. 


BOUT the power of the boa constrictor and 
its great American sister the anaconda the 
most absurd notions are afloat, and it is more or 
less popularly believed that they daily dine re- 
spectively off tigers and buffaloes. All I can say 
«a that I wish they did; but I am reluctantly 
compelled to believe that a well-grown tiger 
would crunch as easily through the body of the 
largest boa as a man would through a stick of 
celery. The constrictive power of the boa, how- 
ever, is very great indeed, and I believe the great 
or dark anaconda to be more powerful still. 
There are not wanting instances of men having 
fallen victims to both; and probably for one in- 
stanee that is known, ten may have happened 
of which nothing has ever been heard. Like 
all snakes, of whatever kind, they gorge them- 
selves at one meal, and then retiring to their 
nests, or holes, or caves, remain almost torpid 
for a week or a fortnight, or even longer. Dur- 
ing the winter they will probably not eat more 
than once a month or six weeks, or tven some- 
times remain as much as six months at a time 
without taking any thing whatever. ‘Their pow- 
ers of abstinence are indeed only to be equaled 
by their powers of gluttony. One very fine boa 
at the London Zoological Gardens remained for 
one year and ten months without touching any 
thing * yet at the end of this time the reptile was 
in good condition, and looked, when coiled up, 
like a roll of beautiful oil-cloth. When torpid 
and gorged with food they conceal themselves 
with as much dexterity as a bird conceals its nest. 
When about and roaming for food they keep in 
the densest forests, and are so active and vigilant 
as not to be easily overtaken, still less captured, 
without such injuries as they seldom survive for 
many hours or days. To take a big boa alive 
and uninjured among the trees of his native for- 
ests, or in the swampy marshes in which he de- 
lights to swim, is almost impossible. Besides, it 
must always be recollected that the natives of the 
countries they infest only wish for their destruc- 
tion; and thus, though for a small present the 
curious traveler may get skins enough of dead 
snakes to make a railway-rug, yet to get a single 
live specimen requires a comparatively large re- 
ward, and then the thing brought in is gencrally 
much injured, and always small. One of the 
largest boas, if not the largest ever kept in captiv- 
ity, was until lately at the Zoological Gardens. 
It was a female, which was captured at Ceylon 
while in a torpid state. It then measured about 
twenty feet long, but was very thin. Regular 
diet, however, and the care taken of it at the Gar- 
dens, where it was sent, soon improved its con- 
dition; and at the end of some six years it had 
grown to the length of more than twenty-nine 
feet, and was as thick round as a man’s thigh. 
This monster was called “‘ Bess,” and to the last 
moment of her captivity, or rather of her life, she 
remained intolerably vicious. Even her keepers 
were afraid of her. Once she rose with such a 
reckless plunge against the attendant who was 
cleaning her cage as to knock him completely 
out of the opening by which he had entered, 
though fortunately not hurting him, and leaving 
him ample strength and time to close the slide be- 
fore she could follow him, which she was quite 
prepared to do. This magnificent reptile died 
of a surfeit of her own blankets. She was cast- 
ing her skin, and was, as is always the case at 
that time, —— blind, when her meal of rab- 
bits was driven into her cage. ‘The first she 
seized, crushed, and instantly gorged. With the 
others she was less successful, Warned, perhaps, 
by the fate of their companion, they were most 
agile in keeping out of the way. ‘The second she 
struck at she missed sdeeuniice, but caught her” 
blanket instead, around the unresisting mass of 
which she coiled and twined and crushed till she 
was tired, and then deliberately proceeded to 
gorge it. No effort could get it from her tena- 
cious jaws, and indeed, in her then savage humor, 
it was not safe to persist in the attempts. So at 
her leisure, though not without considerable ex- 
ertion, owing, no doubt, to the woolly nature of 
the texture, she succeeded in swallowing her rug, 
equal in size and thickness to the ordinary cov- 
ering of a bed, After this gastronomic feat she 
lay torpid for about a week, when, with great ef- 
forts, she disgorged both the blanket and the rab- 
bit she had previously swallowed. Both had evi- 
dently disagreed with her. After this she seemed 
ill, and refusing food for a month and more, coil- 
ed herself up and laid about seventy eggs. ‘Then, 
though she was evidently very ill, she tried to 
hatch them, and all the scientific world of natu- 
ralists watched the result with so much interest 


} 
j 





that bulletins of her condition and progress in 
incubation appeared in the papers almost every 
other day. It is not much to be wondered at 
that the event created a sort of sensation, for 
in all the history of serpents no boa constrictor 
had ever laid eggs in captivity. However, aft- 
er some weeks’ watching, the eggs, having been 
prematurely extruded, became bad; so they were 
removed with no little difficulty from under Bess. 
After their abstraction she seemed very restless, 
and refused all food ; even the temptation of live 
ducks, generally a quite irresistible bait to ailing 


boas, was taken no notice of. Nothing could | 


tempt her appetite, and her fits of anger rose to 
perfect fury when her cage had to be cleaned. 
In the end this almost ni process had to 
be given over, but still she refused her meals; 
and after languishing a few weeks more, sudden- 
ly stretched herself out and died; thus depriving 
the Zoological Gardens of one of the finest, if not 
the finest boa that has ever been seen in captivity, 





SONGS OF THE PERIOD. 


EAR BAZAR,—Not more than three years 
since an able English author published an 
article upon the class of ballads then in vogue. 
He spoke only of the London drawing-rooms, as 
the ballads were chiefly of English composition 
and rendering, and in very strong terms de- 
nounced these songs as vulgar, senseless, and 
degrading to the mind. It seemed almost in- 
credible that our fair English cousins should en- 
joy and sing themselves such ballads. He had 
written in what seemed to our mind an exagger- 
ated way of the musical taste of that period, and 
we felt inclined to laugh his paper to scorn. 

But, my dear Bazar, it has of late come into 
my mind that the very evil of which our English 
friend has bitterly complained has crept into our 
own city, and rendered the theatre-goers an? 
musical, or rather ballad-loving, world mad. 
Now, I put a fair question: How many New 
York women would, three or four years since, 
have sung that well-known ‘* Cham’ e Char- 
lie?” How many of our fair belles would have 
delighted in ‘* Captain Jinks,” who of all his as- 
sociates is, I believe, the most inoffensive? I 
am inclined to the belief that there would have 
been a general outcry raised against any damsel 
who made the attempt. 

That New York and New Yorkers are fond of 
music, quick, and appreciative, we have already 
evidence. In the days of our grandparents an 
organized opera season, an academy with all its 
attendants, was unheard of. A little later, when 
Jenny Lind trod the boards of Castle Garden 
and filled every heart with the sweet notes of her 
voice, New York had learned to love music and 
understand it, and from that time the lesson 
steadily progressed. We see in less than thirty 
years an academy and three different operas be- 
ing in performance. We have shown how much 
talent America herself can produce in Miss Clara 
Louise Kellogg and many others, while New 
York has already commenced to drag down 
from its eminence all love of art by the now 
popular ‘‘ Songs of the Period.” 

There are said to be “‘ Women of the Period,” 
and men likewise, who need now and then a lit- 
tle rough handling in our journals, Why not 
**songs” as well? Why not put a stop to this 
rush of the tide, ere it breaks away from beyond 
our power and devastates too completely the 
fresh fair shore we have established ? 

That such songs, when in constant use, are 
degrading to the mind we can not doubt, since 
we know it to be so, from the gradual though 
firm hold they have taken. It is like the change 
in spectacular drama. Five, ten years since, even 
the ‘* Forty Thieves” would have been hissed off 
the stage. At present it is like the ‘‘ White 
Fawn” and its predecessor—like ‘‘ Humpty 
Dumpty,” all the *‘rage.” 

While there are so many imaginary evils com- 
plained of, let us trust this real and grievous one 
may be remedied. 

England is in a great measure to blame for the 
origin of it all. But England has commenced 
the remedy. Let us be as quick to receive that 
as we have done the disease, and we shall have 
hope. In the mean time neither you nor I, I 
fear, can do more than close our ion against 
such trash and take to sacred music, if the gems 
of opera fail. Mori0sticanTuM, 





{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 
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THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A GLIMPSE OF THE TRUTH. 


Two horsemen, mounted on fine steeds from 
the Marstall, clattering into Horn, and drawing 
bridle before the doo: of the ‘‘ Pied Lamb,” 
caused unwonted excitement, not only in the 
hostelry, but throughout the whole length of the 
street. The blacksmith peered out from his cay- 
‘ernous forge; the blacksmith’s poodle being less 
"tied to the spot by the necessities of business 
than his master, walked across the road to the 
{“‘ Pied Lamb,” and examined the strangers cu- 
riously, Granny Becker lifted her trembling 
head from her knitting, and stared at them. 
The horse-faced man at the general shop leaned 
over his half-door to see; and Herr Peters in- 
terrupted the pounding of some drugs, and 
paused, pestle in hand, to blink through his 





spectacles at the land-steward, whom he knew 
by sight. Out came the waiter, hurrying and 
eager; out came the stout waiting-maid; out 
came Herr Quendel himself, and with many sol- 
emn bows ushered the illustrious guest into his 
house, and demanded what he could have the 
honor of preparing for his’ refreshment. But 
there was considerable disappointment in the 
“Pied Lamb” when Major von Groll, having 
desired that the horses should be cared for, and 
ordered a dranght of beer for Albrecht after his 
hot ride, declined taking any food himself, but 
asked the way to the house of the sacristan of 
St. Mary’s, and having been told, set off thither 
on foot, followed by the jiiger. 

What on earth could take the land-steward 
to Simon Schnarcher’s cottage, was an enigma 
which occupied the mental ingenuity of a large 
number of the population of Horn during sever- 
al hours. ‘The reader, however, may know that 
that which caused Major von Groll to visit the 
sacristan’s house was the buck-horn handled 
knife whereon was cut the name of Otto Hem- 
merich, 

Old Simon could give no account of it. The 
knife was his 8, he believed. But how 
it had come to be found in the hunting-lodge he 
was unable to guess, His nephew and he were 
at variance, ‘The young man had disobeyed 
him, and had gone his own way. He, Simon 
Schnarcher, could not answer for what ‘haunts 
he had frequented or what acquaintances he had 
made. Really it was a matter with which he 
could not concern himself, But even as the old 
man spoke the harsh words in his harshest tones 
there was a tear trembling in the corner of his 
eye; and he stooped down again over a garden- 
bed that he was weeding to hide his emotion. 

The major had found Simon in his garden, 
basking in the hot sunshine, and trimming or 
weeding a little here and there, with the notion 
that he was at work. 

““Mayhap,” suggested old Sophie, ‘‘’twas 
an old knife left there from the head-ranger’s 
time.” 

But this was proved to be out of the question. 
Not only was the knife bright and free from rust, 
but it had not been there three months ago, on 
the occasion of the major’s first visit. 

**My opinion is,” said Albrecht, gloomily, 
** that the lad was robbed and—who knows ?=— 
perhaps murdered in that cursed den, Why, he 
has disappeared from Detmold like a shooting- 
star from a summer sky! Who knows where 
Otto Hemmerich may be at this moment ?” 

‘That knew little Lieschen, tripping up the gar- 
den path in time to hear the query, put in Al- 
brecht’s deepest and most Iugubrious tones. At 
least she knew where he had been but a short 
time ago. And she, too, it was who could read 
the riddle of the knife having been found in the 
hunting-lodge. Why, Otto had slept there the 
night before he went away! To be sure he had! 
And most likely he had given the clasp-knife as 
a keepsake to his cousin, the charcoal-burner, 
who lived there. 

**Oh, indeed!” said the major, more absently 
than was his wont; for he was gazing at Lies- 
chen and thinking of the portrait and of all the 
circumstances connected with his possession of 
it. ** Lives there, does he?” 

Well, yes; or if he did not exactly live there 
always, he slept there very often. Otto had told 
her about it. And then little Lieschen blushed, 
and looked very shy and timid. 

**Do you hear, gniidiger Herr Major?” whis- 
pered Albrecht aside to his master. ‘‘ This 
is the fellow we have been seeking for, depend 
on it.” 

But though he whispered, Lieschen heard him, 
and pricked up her ears, fearing to have done 
wrong in speaking. 

**Qh, Eure Gnaden!” she cried, clasping her 
little hands and trembling very much as she 
looked into the major’s face; ‘‘ indeed he is an 
honest man, though very poor. I hope you have 
nothing against him!” ‘Then she turned to the 
sacristan, who was affecting not to listen, and 
leaning down to his ear, as he over the 
garden-bed, said, softly, ‘‘ He is Otto's cousin, 
Herr Kiister.” 

The upshot of the matter was, that, the major 
having expressed a desire to see and with 
this lonely occupant of the hunting-l Lies- 
chen undertook to make him come forward, hay- 
ing first received the major's assurance that no 
harm should be done to the man if he could prove 
himself to have been guilty of no greater crime 
than surreptitiously taking shelter in an empty 
house, She knew, or believed, that the land-stew- 
ard conld find Joachim, and force him to appear, 
if he thought fit to do so; for in Lieschen’s e 
the land-steward was a mighty, powerful, and— 
save, perhaps, the Prince himself—irresponsibl 
potentate. But she wanted Otto's cousin to come 
forward like an honest man, and give an account 
of himself freely, without waiting to have it 

from him. 

** Joachim said he was generally at work in 
the woods about Horn on a Friday,” said she, 
with a bashfal earnestness that was very pretty 
to behold; ‘‘ and to-morrow is Friday; and, if 
you will, I can go up to the wood above cousin 
Franz’s hill-side meadows to-morrow morning 
and get him to come and speak with Eure Gna- 
den.” And so it was settled it should be. The 
major would remain at the ‘‘ Pied Lamb” that 
night, dispatching a messenger to Detmold to 
set Frau von Groll’s mind at rest as to his safety ; 
and the next morning he would meet this Joa- 
chim at the sacristan’s cottage, if the sacristan 
would permit. 

Pride of birth, which showed itself in Amalia 
in the shape of callous indifference to the feelings 
of inferiors, resulted, in her husband's case, in a 
certain stiff, grave, condescending politeness. It 
was incumbent on a gentleman to be civil and 
considerate to those unfortunates to whom Prov- 
idence had not vouchsafed sixteen quarterings. 








Just in the same way, although in a greater de- 
gree, the major would have been shocked and 
disgusted at cruelty to a horse or a dog. Since 
God yee | had made him so superior to these 


dumb beasts by the fact of creating him human, 
all manhood and religion and self-respect prompt- 
ed him to use them with gentleness. Ferdinand 


von Groll would, in fact, have been a soft-man- 
nered man but for the professional habit of com- 
mand, which tempered his mildness with a touch 
of military brevity and decision. 

** Well, Albrecht,” said he, as he walked back 
tothe ‘‘ Pied Lamb,” accompanied by the old 
jaiger, ‘‘ you see what nonsense all these foolish 
huntsmen and country folks got into their heads 
about the lodge being haunted. After all, it turns 
out to be a poor devil who did not know where 
else to lay his head. And mark what mischief 
such superstitions do, Had the fellow been a 
robber—a second Schinderhannes—all those wild 
stories only served to help him and screen him 
from detection.” 

‘*Humph!” said Albrecht, gruffly enough. 

Perhaps—for flesh is weak—the major was 
led to improve the occasion for Albrecht’s be- 
hoof more than he otherwise would have done, 
by an unacknowledged sense of disappointment at 
the bottom of his heart at finding his own the- 
ories and expectations blown to the winds. He 
would have liked vastly to astonish the Justiz- 
rath von Schleppers by the discovery of a nest 
of outlaws in the very midst of the Grotenberg 
forest. Even a poacher would have been some- 
thing. But a houseless vagabond of a charcoal- 
burner, as harmless as a rabbit—pooh! it was 
very tame. The major proceeded with his lec- 
ture: 

‘*Now observe, Albrecht, how fancy misleads 
people. ‘The man is a charcoal-burner. It was 
his black face, no doubt, which you saw peeping 
out of the bushes, and you forthwith declare 
that you have seen the Wild Huntsman !” 

‘*] should like to dust the carle’s grimy jack- 
et with my hunting-whip,” responded Albrecht, 
frowning angrily, Then, after a second or two, 
he added, with a dogged obstinacy of conviction 
which was obviously unassailable: ‘‘But as to 
the Black Huntsman, gnadiger Herr—Lord pro- 
tect us and forgive us our sins !—there’s no man- 
ner of doubt about him. My grandfather saw 
him with his own eyes. And he has always 
haunted the Detmold woods—always! since as 
long ago as they was woods, and longer.” 

That evening, in the speise-saal of the ‘‘ Pied 
Lamb,” both Albrecht, the Prince’s jager, and 
Simon Schnarcher, the sacristan, were the ob- 
jects of extreme curiosity, and not a little re- 
spectful attention from the assembled company. 
The major dined in a private room, and the 
tield was therefore clear for his subordinate to 
satisfy all inquiries, either outspoken or merely 
hinted, as to the cause of the great man’s visit 
to Horn. But the jiger was as dumb as a fish, 
and imbibed silently prodigious quantities of beer. 
As to the sacristan, he was, they knew, a very 
unpromising person from whom to extract in- 
formation that he was not wholly minded to 
give. On this special evening he was unwont- 
edly taciturn. 

The only man who appeared to be thoroughly 
enjoying himself was Herr Quendel. ‘The read- 
er has already been made acquainted with that 
worthy’s peculiar theories on the subject of good- 
fellowship, and how little he considered conver- 
sation had to do with the pleasures of society. 
The unusual silence, therefore, as it did not di- 
minish the consumption of beer and tobacco, 
cast no cloud upon his broad visage. And as 
he sat there, resting his ponderous form in a 
comfortable arm-chair, smoking a weedy cigar, 
surrounded by his old customers, and knowing 
that the Land-steward von Groll—the very dep- 
uty and representative as it were of his gracious 
Highness himself—was finishing his supper in 
the adjoining room, Herr Quendel considered 
himself, and no doubt justly, to be as thriving 
and contented a landlord as any in Detmold. 

The next morning Liese, as she expected, 
found Joachim Miiller at his occupation about 
half a mile within the woods above Lehmann’s 
farm, At first he was very averse to being tak- 
en into any house, and, above all, to seeing the 
Prince's land-steward. 

“What good can it do?” said he. “See 
what comes of it when I try to speak to any of 
the folks. ‘They don’t believe me, and drive me 
away for a thie and a vagabond, like the farm- 
er’s wife yonder. I had better have held my 
tongue than Otto Hemmerich that first 
day he saw me in the woodlands.” 

**Otto does not think so,” replied Lieschen, 
coaxingly. ‘‘Won’t you come and talk to the 
gnidiger Herr and let him see that you are an 
honest man, if you be , and that you have 
no need to skulk away from any of them? You 
live too solitary, and get fancies, Joachim. Come, 
for Otto’s sake—for my sake!” 

Heaven knows whither he would not have 
followed that face and that voice. He came 
after her down the — pathway, keeping ever 
a few paces behind, and at intervals she would 
turn her head to smile at and encourage him; 
and so they reached the sacristan’s cottage. 

‘*Tt is true what I guessed!” cried Lieschen, 
eagerly, as she threw open the garden gate, and 
advanced to where the sacristan was standing, 
rake in hand, ‘‘It is true, Otto gave him the 

knife for a keepsake. He says so.” 

How had things changed when Lieschen dared 
to go up to the old man and speak that name, 
looking full into his face! Yet no storm fol- 
lowed. Simon cast one rapid, keen glance at 
the wild-looking apparition who stood hesitating 
at his gate. Then he said, dryly, but not un- 
kindly: 

‘Thou art a foolish little maid, I doubt me, 
to believe a thing is so, just because he—or, for 
that matter, any other man—says it isso. Get 


thee into the house, where yonder soldier-stew- 
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ard is waiting already. He has not much gump- 
tion, hasn’t the soldier; isn’t so wise as he looks, 
little maid. But, withal, I should judge him to 
be a right-thinking man.” 

**So!” said the major, abruptly, when the 
charcoal-burner was ushered into the sacristan’s 
stone-paved kitchen; ‘you are the fellow who 
has been frightening all my jagers, eh? They 
took you for the Black Huntsman!” 

“ Nay,” answered Joachim, with a dazed, be- 
wildered gaze, “*I can not say what they took 
me for, I meant no evil.” 

** As to frightening,” muttered Albrecht, bolt 
upright behind his master’s chair; ‘‘such as 
him don’t frighten Detmold jigers. Not by fair 
means, that is, any way.” 

**Still, Albrecht!” said the major, curtly. 
Then he asked, ** Why did you go to the hunt- 
ing-lodge ?” 

“* For shelter.” 

** Nothing else ?” 

**Nothing else. As you can see, there is no- 
thing for any one to steal, and I did no damage 
to the Prince’s property.” 

** Maybe not; but it was all contrary to dis- 
cipline. How long have you been in the habit 
of sleeping in the lodge ?” 

‘* Ever since the beginning of last winter.” 

** The devil you have!” 

**T have told you that I meant no harm.” 

The major proceeded to point out that it was 
a suspicious-looking proceeding on the part of 
any person in the Prince’s employ to take up his 
abode clandestinely in a house supposed to be 
shut up and inaccessible, except by means of a 
key at that moment hanging in the land-stew- 
ard’s office at Detmold. 

Joachim listened with a downcast, half-sullen 


air. 

**T think you might pay rather more respect 
and attention, Blackface, when his lordship con- 
descends to talk to you,” said the old huntsman, 
whose wrath was hot against the haunter of the 
hanting-lodge. 

**Still, Albrecht! And have you no friends 
or relations ?” 

ao.” 

** No comrade among the other charcoal-burn- 
ers who might share a hut with you!” 

‘*No,” 

*T’'ll tell you the truth, gnidiger Herr,” put 
in the irrepressible Albrecht. ‘* None of the 
others will associate with him, They 7 he’s 
been in prison gpmewhere or other, and call him 
jail-bird. I know the fellow now. ‘Truth will 
out in the long-run. One tells another— Why, 
they do say that a Hausfrau here in Horn caught 
him trying to steal her ducklings, and raised a 
regular hue and cry after him with all her farm- 
tervants. This is the carle, for a thousand bright 
thalers !” 

**See, now!” cried little Lieschen, who had 
been present in the kitchen during the interview, 
fearing, as in truth was likely, that unless she 
remained Joachim would not remain either, 
“See, now, how cruel and unjust folks are! 
Oh, Eure Gnaden! I know—indeed I do—that 
that story is false, It was to my cousin’s house 
he came, and the Hausfrau could not accuse him 
of stealing any thing, for he never touched a 
thing—and she was angry, certainly—but there 
was nothing to prove he had done any harm— 
and I beg your pardon, Herr Albrecht, if I have 
spoken amiss, I am sure you would not willing- 
ly say what was not true. But they have told 
you falsely; indeed they have!” 

And then Lieschen, amazed at her own bold- 
ness, trembled and cast down her eyes. The 
jager stared in surprise, and shrugged his shoul- 
ders. Joachim remained motionless, with his 
eyes fixed on her face, as though he were lost to 
all other outward objects, As to the major, he 
was becoming quite interested. This was a win- 
ning little creature, this girl; so shy and timid 
as to flush and tremble if a stranger did but 
look upon her, and yet with courage enough to 
speak up for a friend in trouble, That was a 
virtae which the major was fully able to appre- 
ciate, Besides, he felt, in some half-unconscious 
way, that he owed this child all the kindness in 
his power. He had never put the matter plainly 
to himself, but there was in his not very clear 
mind a distinct sense that some reparation was 
due to her for wrongs suffered at the hands of 
one nearly connected with himself. For wronged 
Lieschen and Lieschen’s mother had certainly 
been, even judging merely by the story he had 
heard from Farmer Franz. And perhaps—; but 
the major did not pursue the “perhaps” an 
farther just then. He dismissed Albrecht bac 
to the inn, bidding him see that the horses were 
saddled by twelve o'clock. ‘Then he waved the 
charcoal-burner away to the farther end of the 
long kitchen, out of ear-shot, where Joachim sat 
down near the door, with-his rapt gaze still fixed 
upon Lieschen, Finally, Major von Groll beck- 
oned the girl to approach him, and began ques- 
tioning her in an under-tone. 

Why was she so interested in this man? Be- 
cause he was Otto’s cousin, eh ? So, then, Otto 
was a very dear friend of hers? Ah so, so! 
Where was he? Why had he left Detmold? 
Umph! He—the major—should inquire of 
Lawyer von Schleppers why no word had yet 
reached his ears of this young man’s desire to 
get the jiger’s place. But now as to this char- 
coal-burner; when he hung about Farmer Leh- 
mann’s homestead, since Lieschen protested that 
she was sure he did not come to steal the duck- 
lings, what was it he had wanted ? 

Well, he had wanted to say something to 
cousin Franz about her, Lieschen, She had 
not known it at the time; but the next day, 
when cousin Hanne—that was the Hausfrau, she 
explained—had come back from Detmold, there 

ad been a great quarrel and disturbance; and 
cousin Hanne, who was apt to be a little cross 
sometimes, had declared that the charcoal-burn- 
er was a prying, insolent fellow, who had been 





to the Justizrath von Schleppers to ask questions 
about their family affairs. And then cousin 
Franz had been angry too. 

** Strange!” ‘aid’ the major, whose brain was 
unable to receive so many new facts and com- 
binations in qnick succession without some sen- 
sation of bewilderment, ‘‘ Why should a fellow 
like him have gone to Von Schleppers for in- 
formation about Lehmann’s family? Do you 
think, girl, that he is quite right in his head, this 
charcoal-burner? Only see how he glares at 
you, like one walking in his sf 

“*Yes,” answered Liese, simply; ‘‘ he always 
looks at me like that. Otto told me that he said 
I was so very, very like some one he knew and 
loved long ago.” 

Amidst the floating conjectures and recollec- 
tions and possibilities which had now for some 
time haunted the major’s mind, these words 
came like something clear, something tangible, 
something with which to connect a solid fact that 
he held in his hand. He rose up and walked 
across the kitchen to where Joachim was sitting 
slouched together on his chair. Then he un- 
buckled the flap of a large leathern hunting-pouch 
which. hung across his shoulder by a strap, and 
taking out a square case, which looked like a 
book, opened it, and held it before the charcoal- 
burner’s eyes, 

— you ever see any one like that?” he 
said. 

The man did not cry, or start, or move, He 
looked steadfastly at the portrait in the casket 
for a second or two, Then a violent trembling 
seized him from head to foot; he tried to gasp 
out the word ‘‘ Barbara!” but a in 
his throat seemed nearly to choke him, Lies- 
chen, terrified, ran up and put her hand on his 
shoulder, At that touch the tears poured sud- 
denly down his face, and sinking on his knees 
beside the chair he fell to sobbing like a little 
child! 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE CHARCOAL-BURNER'S STORY. 

Tr will be necessary to lay before the reader, 
in a somewhat condensed the statement 
made in the sacristan’s kitchen, with much agi- 
tation, incoherence, and repetition, by Joachim 
Miller, 

Before his interview with the charcoal-burner 
Major von Groll was already convinced in his 
own mind that Liese was the daughter of his de- 
ceased brother-in-law by the beantiful waitress 
at the inn in Meinberg. But the question wheth- 
er their union had been a lawfi 


The idea that he had so condescended was 
very shocking to Major ven Groll, No beauty, 
no sweetness, no virtue on the part of the wo- 
man could excuse so terrible a breach of the sa- 


cred duties which a nobly-born man owes to his 
ssourlage tlaiiiin, Nedeny endl serail iain 
marriage to deny an 

made was more shocking still, Could Ernest 
have been guilty of such baseness? The char- 
coal-burner’s story very decisively answered that 
question; and, moreover—if it was to be be- 
lieved—convicted Baron Dornberg of such an 
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There they saw Barbara Lehmann, whose 
markable ‘Joveliness was famed thronghout 
the district round, Many people 


herself too much on her good 
high and proud for one in her station, 

Joachim’s master, Baron Ernest 
was at Meinberg incognito, and assumed 
his two Christian names, Ludwig Ernest, 
speedily fell in love with the beautiful 
and finding it hopeless to induce her to listen to 
his suit on any other terms, made up his mind 
to gd her secretly, ; 

oachim she appeared to have exercised 
unbounded and extraordinary influence, He be- 
came, in fact, desperately and hopelessly in love 
with her. He did not know whether she ever 
suspected his passion; he only knew that she 
was always sweet and kind to him, and that he 
— willingly have laid down his life to serve 

er, 

The Baron and Barbara eloped from Mein- 
berg, attended only by Joachim. They crossed 
the frontier of the Austrian empire, and were 
married by an old Catholic priest at an obscure 
village. Joachim was the only witness of the 
marriage. After the ceremony Baron Dornberg 
took his bride to an old country house in a se- 
cluded spot, which he had hired for a time. 

There he remained with her as much as he 
could, only occasionally leaving her to join his 
family, who were traveling in Germany from one 
gay capitalto another, In the spring of the year 
1847 Barbara gave birth to a daughter, After 
this event she became very anxious to have her 
marriage acknowledged. But her husband had 
always some excellent reason to allege for keep- 
ing it secret a while longer; and as she loved 
him devotedly she had never thought of disput- 
ing his wishes. Only she grew pale, and thin, 
and downcast; and Joachim fancied that she 
began to perceive that which his love-quickened 
observation in all that related to her had taught 
him for some time past—namely, that her hus- 
band’s love for her was cooling. She was a tie 
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and a restraint upon him ; and as he loved him- 
self better than any thing else in the world, that 
vexed him, and made him come to see her sel- 
domer, and stay but a short time when he did 


come, 

When his infant danghter was but a few 
months old the Baron left the secluded country 
house for Munich, where his mother then was. 
And the visit, thus ended, proved to be the last 
that he ever paid to his low-born bride, From 
this point we may pursue the story in Joachim’s 
own words, 

“Within a very short time afterward we serv- 
ants began to hear a talk that Baron Ernest 
was to marry a great heiress, and that the old 
Baroness his mother had brought the match 
about. At first [ just laughed at it in my sleeve, 
knowing, as I thought, that it was all foolish 
gabble, But by-and-by things began to look se- 
rious. The Baron was very smooth and civil to 
me when I came in his way, but he shunned me. 
One day I made up my mind to speak to him, 
and in spite of his trying to avoid me I went 
into his room, and told him of the rumors that I 
had heard. He was half frightened, half angry, 
but. he kept himself down; and he took a hand- 
some gold pin, with a bright red stone in it, out 
of his cravat, and turned it about in his fingers 
while I was speaking to him, ‘Pooh!’ said he, 
at looking at me in a strange way. ‘You 
are a faithful fellow, Joachim, and you have nev- 
er been sufficiently rewarded. Take this little 
token of my satisfaction.’ I pushed the pin 
away from me, and said that I thanked him, but 
that the best reward he could give me would-be 
to declare that the stories about his engagement 
to the rich lady were false. Then he changed 
his tone, ‘Why should they be false?’ ‘Why ?’ 
cried I; ‘because you have a true and lawful 
wife living at this moment, and if no one else 
knows it, Ido.’ He tried to laugh at me, and to 
say that the marriage with Barbara had been all 
a sham, and that he had supposed I had known 
it as well as he, If he became a wealthy man it 
would be the best thing that could happen for 
Barbara, for he would take care of her and the 
child, and he would behave liberally to all who 
had served him well. I could have strangled 
him then and there, the false, lying villain! He 
saw that I looked dangerous, I suppose, for he 
made to the door as quick as he could. I had 
only just time te call to him that I would never 
let such a wrong be done while I had breath be- 
fore he was away down the main staircase. In 
a minute or two the chamber-maid came to the 
door of the room, looked in, saw me there, and 
went away again, How I felt it would be hard 
for me to tell you, and it wouldn’t matter to any 
one to know it if I could. 


able pin, the ‘y of my master. The pin 
had Seek Utlen ile eeasases, of ae 


bed. 
** Well, what was the good of my denying, 
protesting, or swearing that I had never 
0 ge ig ayy or Ae! 
my hfe? 
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Do you think they believed 
against the Baron’s? And if I swore, 
An oath was nothing to him; he 
roken many. When they asked him if he 
speak to my previous character, he said 
had many good qualities, and had been a 
servant; but he was grieved to confess 
had iced little acts of dishonesty in 
me before, and had hoped to cure me by kind- 
ness and forgiveness. He was as white as could 
be, and shook like a leaf, and he never once 
turned his eyes on me; and all the cute law 
rey maser her Ley, le wlan heart, and 

I must be to rob so good a 
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“That was more than I could bear quietly. 
I broke out like a madman, and told what I 
knew of Baron Dornberg, and how he only 
ted to get me out of the way because I was 
only one that knew what would well-nigh 


good to me.’ I was guilty; and what was worse, 
T had tried to screen myself by making vile accu- 
sations against the Baron. Yes; it was clear 
that I was a black-hearted, lying wretch. 

**So I was condemned to ten years’ imprison- 
ment, and Baron Dornberg left the court with 
a face that might have shown any honest man 
what he was, to my thinking. 

“They had a good deal of trouble with me, 
had my jailers, Though I don’t say that they 
were bad people, or treated me bad. They did 
their duty, I suppose. But I was furious. I 
stormed and struggled like a madman, I was 
almost mad, The thought of what was in store 
for Barbara was always before me; and there 
was I, the only one that could help her, the only 
one that could clear ker good name, shut up like 
a wild beast ina cage. The end of it was that 
I got brain-fever, ‘That’s what the doctor called 
it. When I began to know myself again I was 
weak as a baby, and for a long time I couldn't 
remember clear what had happened before they 
put me in prison, They took good care of me 
until [ got my strength again; then, of course, 
I had to ork like the others, I staid out my 
term, and the morning 1 stepped outside the | 
prison-doors I almost wished they would close 
upon me again, I had lost every thing in the 
world. I was a disgraced, ruined man, that 
honest folks would draw their clothes back from 
touching if they were told I had just been let 
out of the Zuchthaus, Well, and yet—you may - 





believe me or not—I swear solemnly, and would 
if it was with my last breath, that [ was inno- } 





cent; and that Baron Ernest put that jewel in 
my bed himself—he and no other.” 

In answer to some further inquiries, Joachim 
declared that on his release he had made for the 
old country house where Barbara had been liv- 
ing with her baby, but had found no trace of her. 
Strangers were in the place who knew nothing 
of its former occupants, At last he discovered 
an old peasant woman who remembered the 
beautiful young woman that had lived there so 
shut up and solitary. ‘The old woman had been 
employed as servant about the place. The beau- 
tiful young woman had gone away all of a sud- 
den, taking her little girl with her. The child 
was delicate, and the old peasant felt pretty sure 
that it would not live. He continued to seek 
the unfortunate girl as best he could, and traced 
her northward into Hanover, ‘There he found 
the last sad page of her history written on a 
tombstone in a little suburban cemetery. The 
inscription had been put there by honest Franz 
Lehmann, and consisted of the words: 


BARBARA LEHMANN, 
Acrep Twenty-two Yzars. 


“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” 


And that was the end of the story, 

Lieschen had not been present during Joa- 
chim’s recital to the major. Previous to draw- 
ing forth that recital it had been necessary to 
win the charcoal-burner’s confidence by the most 
solemn assurances that only good was meant to 
Liese, and that whatever might be the result of 
the major's investigations, right should be done 
to her. When, however, Joachim found, on 
finishing his story, that the man to whom he was 
speaking was the brother-in-law of Ernest Dorn- 
berg, and the husband of the supposed heir-at- 
law to the late Baron’s property, he had small 
bope that Liese’s claims would fare very well in 
the major’s hands, But he was agreeably sur- 
prised to find that Major von Groll expressed ne 
incredulity of his statement, ‘The honest gentle- 
man would have been heartily glad could he 
have disbelieved every word of it, but he could 
not. He distaissed Joachim, bidding him not to 
go too far afield, but to be at hand when want- 
ed; and, after a moment’s reflection, gave him 
leave to occupy his old quarters in the huntiug- 
lodge for a few nights longer, as affording a 
haunt where he might surely be found after night- 
fall. 

The major’s confidence in Von Schleppers had 
been somewhat shaken of late, It began to ap 
pear to him that the Justizrath was in the habit 
of concealing many things from him, and of act- 
ing in many matters entirely without reference toe 
his chief's opinion. ‘The major even had a 
glimpse of the fact that the Justizrath occasion- 
aliy demanded his (Von Groll’s) opinion after all 
arrangements which that opinion could modify 
had been decisively made, Before leaving Horn 
the major, after much painful hesitation, re- 
solved to lay the case before the sacristan. Un- 
der his roof the girl must in any case remain for 
the present. He was a much-respected man, full 
of years, reputed wise, and of unblemished prob- 
ity; and the truth was, that the major felt great- 
ly the need of some counselor, So, when Joa- 
chim had departed, the major requested to be 
allowed a private interview with the Herr Kiister. 

Sophie and Liese, attending to their domestic 
concerns in the poultry-yard and out-buildings, 
could not help leaving off work every instant to 
form whispered conjectures as to what possibly 
could be going on, ‘Thecharcoal-burner’s strange 
emotion at sight of a picture which she—Liese— 
had not been allowed to see; the grave, solemn 
manner in which the land-steward had request- 
ed her to withdraw; the long colloquy that had 
then taken place between him and Joachim Miil- 
ler; and the abrupt departure of the latter with- 
out a word of explanation, were all discussed 
over and over again between the two women. 
Meanwhile the major was repeating the main 
points of the charcoal-burner’s narrative to the 
astonished ears of Simon Schnarcher. 

The old man had been immensely flattered at 
first by the major’s announcement that he wish- 
ed to ask his advice. Simon was by no means 
the man to feel any smallest misgiving as to his 
own perfect competence to advise on any con- 
ceivable subject ; therefore he took his seat with 
much dignity in the great arm-chair, prepared to 
pour forth the treasures of his experience and 
wisdom for the major’s benefit, and altogether in 
a state of great complacency, What he heard, 
however, was so wonderful, so altogether strange 
and unexpected, and involved so many possibili- 
ties nearly affecting himself and his household, 
that for once the sacristan was dumfoundered. 

The major, in telling the story, suppressed the 
name of Barbara’s faithless husband—thus keep- 
ing out of sight his own near connection with 
the matter—but faithfully related all the partic- 
ulars given by Joachim respecting the alleged 
marriage. When Von Groll had finished speak- 
ing there was a long pause. 

Simon Schnarcher sat grasping the two arms 
of his chair with his bony yellow fingers, and his 
bushy white eyebrows were drawn down in such 
fashion as completely to overshadow the keen 
black eyes sunk deep in their cavernous hollows, 
The major waited, standing bolt upright with 
his back to the empty stove, and slowly stroking 
down the long mustache that drooped with that 
deceptively melancholy curve over his mouth. 

At length the sacristan gave forth an oracular 
utterance, 

“Tt all turns on one thing—whether the young 
woman was really married, or whether she was 
not.” 

‘¢ Jawohl.” 

«That black loon can tell the name of the vil- 
lage where he says the ceremony took place ?” 

‘*Yes; he has told it to me.” 

“Then this is my advice: you send some one 
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to that village to inquire if the man that was 
parish priest there in the year of grace eighteen 
hundred and forty-six is parish priest there still. 
It may well be that he is; and if so, he can 
speak to the truth or falseness of the tale. I'm 
not fond of the Papists myself, but I suppose 
one might get that much truth out of ’em.” 

** Good!” exclaimed the major, who began to 
think he had done marvelously well in consulting 
this Solomonic old man. 

The sacristan, in nowise outwardly moved by 
the noble land-steward’s approbation, held up 
one hand as a sign that he had not yet finished 
speaking, and must not be interrupted. 

‘You find some trust-worthy person to send, 
and meanwhile you hold your peace about this 
to every one. There would be no good in rais- 
ing false hopes or vain imaginings in the lass or 
in the lass's relations at the farm. 
can’t help believing what Blackface says. Well 
and good; but this is a matter in which your be- 
lieving ain’t enough. 


who don’t believe, and other folks whose fortunes 
would be pretty considerably altered by this queer 
thing turning out to be true. Why you've taken 
it all up so I don’t exactly see; but if you want 
the truth you send to try and find out the priest 
that married ‘em—or didn’t marry ‘em. You 
asked for my advice. Now you've got it.” 

**{ thank you, Herr Kiister,” said the major, 
offering his hand with much solemnity to the old 
roan; ‘I thank you. Your advice is excellent. 
I can not at the present moment enter into an 
explanation of my motives for being so much in- 
terested in this matter. But you shall know the 
result of my inquiries; for I shall follow your 


counsel in all but one particular; instead of send- | 


ing @ messenger I intend to go myself.” 

The major did go himself— starting direct 
from Horn to Paderborn, at which latter place 
he took the railway to within a few miles of his 
destination, He sent a note to his wife by the 
hands of Albrecht, informing her that ‘busi- 
ness” would take him into Austria for a short 





You say you | 


There may be other folks | 





time, and assuring her that he was well, and 
would be back at home with her on the fourth 
day from that of his departure. 

The interval was spent by the sacristan in a 
very singular state of mind. First, floating top- 
most on the surface, were a kind of mysterious 
self-importance, and an extra amount of loftiness 
of demeanor toward the ‘*‘ womenfolk,” who nat- 
urally—poor weak creatures!—were dying to 
know what he had it in his power to reveal, but 
were too well-trained to venture upon any direct 
inquiries. 

Below these vainglorious emotions, and much 
more carefully concealed, was a mixture of pleas- 
ure and regret at the anticipation of Liese’s al- 
tered fortunes. That spitfire at the farm would 
be rare and vexed when she heard it, if it so 
turned out that the lass was well born and an 
heiress. 
had a hand in the bringing to light of the truth. 
But then the little lass would go away—go away 





And he, Simon Schnarcher, would have | 


boy! God knows if I shall ever see thee more. 
And if thou ’scape the murdering weapons of the 
fighting men, thou’lt come back home to find the 
lass thou lovest gone and fled out of thy reach. 
And I drove thee away—I that promised thy 
dead father to love thee as mine own! Oh, my 
boy, my boy!” 





THE EX KING AND QUEEN OF 
HANOVER. 


HE fate of a monarch who has lost his throne 

awakens some degree of sympathy, even in 
a republican country. He may not have de- 
served to hold a sceptre, and may have abused 
his prerogatives again and again; still he was a 
king, regarded so by universal consent, and as 
such had been accustomed to command, and to 
receive the homage of men. But now comes 


far enough from him, and from Horn, and from | Dame Fortune, who pronounces judgment on 


THE EX KING AND QUEEN OF HANOVER, 


Detmold. Ach leider! 
world for old folks. 

Then deeper in his heart than all this lay a 
yearning pity for Otto. Otto loved the lass. It 
was all foolish boy-and-girl nonsense, no doubt. 
Still Otto fancied he loved her, any way; and so 
it was real enough to him. Now, if this maiden 
proved to be a high-born lady, good-by of course 
to all love-making between her and the sacristan's 
nephew. Not but that as far as he—Simon— 
could see, Otto was worth any half-dozen of your 
fine folks, take it which way you might. ‘Then 
there were twinges of painful remembrance : how 
he himself had once looked upon any connection 
with Lehmann’s Liese, much as these great peo- 
ple would, he supposed, be apt to look upon a 
connection with Otto. ‘‘ But that’s different,” 
he told himself obstinately ; ‘‘ quite, quite differ- 
ent.” 

And then at last his dogged pride would give 
way for a moment, and he would cry out with 
the hot tears in his aged eyes, ‘‘ Oh, my boy, my 


It was a drear, lonely 
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him, hurls him from his seat, strips him of his 
purple, and says to him and his children that 
they must fare like others, and that their place is 
to be occupied by her greater favorites. 

The German War of 1866 made havoc among 
the German royalties, and the greatest .step to- 
ward German consolidation in the century was 
made in six short weeks. King George V. and 
Queen Maria of Hanover fared the hardest of 
all, for theirs was the largest slice of territory 
swallowed by the Prussian black eagle, and of 
course their fall was deepest, and their humilia- 
tion greatest. The kingdom of Saxony really 
deserved no better fate, even if we adopt a less 
iniquitous standard than the Machiavelian: for 
its traditional antipathy to Prussia had ever been 
a great danger to the latter, and Saxony was ever 
ready to join hands against Prussia, just as she 
had done with Maria Theresa against Frederick 
the Great, and just as she actually did again in 
1866 with Francis JosephI. But Prants spared 
Saxony after her triumph at Kéniggriitz, not, we 


believe, from forbearance, but pure self-interest, 
for by taking too much she would have seriously 
imperiled her lesser spoils, But King George 
of Hanover had been cruelly dealt with by, for- 
tune even before his dethronement and the ab- 
sorption of his kingdom of a thousand years by 
Prussia. Only one life stood between him and 
the crown of Great Britain; the birth of Queen 
Victoria, the daughter of his father’s elder broth- 
er, the Duke of Kent, shut him out from the po- 
sition of presumptive heir to the English throne. 
He was the son of the then Duke of Cumberland, 
afterward King Ernst August of Hanover, and 
of the Princess Friederike of Mecklenburg-Strel- 
itz, and was born on the 27th of May, 1819. 





Although he was generally healthy from his birth, 
and early gaye indication of a fine imagination, 
| he was troubled with weak eyes, and after a while 
| lost his sight altogether. His father became 

King of Hanover in 1837, when, by the death of 

William I'V., the personal union of the Hano- 
| verian crown with that of England, which had 


existed for a century, was dissolved. Prince 
George’s father designed him to occupy the 
throne of Hanover, and had him educated ac- 
cordingly. Chief attention was paid to such 
studies as a blind man would be likely to make 
most proficiency iu, as music, poetry, and gener- 
al literature. On the 18th of February, 1843, 
George married the Princess Maria Alexandrina 
of Saxe-Altenburg. He has three children—a 
son, born in 1845, and two daughters, born in 
1848 and 1849, 

George V. ascended the throne of Hanover on 
the 18th of November, 1851, on the death of his 
father. This was a difficult time for him, for 
the country was still convulsed with the effects 
of the Revolution of 1848. His father had been 
a bigoted Tory, and had granted less concessions 
than many other German states received, and 
less than were consistent with the further enjoy- 
ment of the good-will of his people. The new 


king found it almost impossible to obtain a Min- 
istry which could satisfy his own notions of roy- 
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al authority and the confidence of the public. 
He called Cabinet after Cabinet, and with but 
little success, always endeavoring to conciliate 
the people, yet without acceding to their wishes 
for a constitutional government. Finally, after 
many conflicts, in 1855 the old constitutional 
system of 1840 was restored, by the help of the 
Confederate Diet, and under the odious Ministry 
of Borries. This was a political reaction which 
was in direct contradiction to the wishes of the 
people, and totally opposed to the spirit and ne- 
cessities of the times. 

On the outbreak of the war of 1866 King 
George sent his treasure of gold and silver to 
England, where it was secured. His people had 
grown fond of him as a man, but, because of his 
blindness, regarded him as unfit for their ruler. 
He showed this unfitness just before the war com- 
menced, when he opposed all his constitutional 
advisers, who urged him to take part with Pras- 
sia, or at least to remain neutral. Even his son, 
who is said to be a young man of good qualities, 
fell on his knees before him, and urged him to 
desist from his rash course in taking side with 
Austria, begging him to abdicate in his favor. 
At the close of the war, when Prussia declared 
the kingdom of Hanover absorbed, 16,000,000 of 
thalers were offered to King George as indemni- 
ty, on condition of his giving up all claims te the 
throne. After this measure had been passed, 
which elicited a very animated debate in the 
North German Parliament, and a good deal of 
bitterness withal, King George issued a manifesto 
from his home in Vienna, in which he said some 
sharp words against Prussia, still called himself 
king, and declared that he would rule upon his 
throne again. Of course this settled the question 
about his receiving indemnity from Prussia, the 
16,000,000 thalers were immediately withdrawn, 
and George V. was still further, if possible, from 
his throne than ever. The property formerly 
possessed by him, but now belonging to the 

‘crown of Prussia, amounts to 13,382,000 tha- 
tlers, exclusive of the valuable furniture now in 
the Hanoverian castles. This sum of money, 
invested in state bonds, draws 44 per cent. in- 
terest, which amounts to 598,000 thalers a year. 
The cost of the administration of the sum is 180,- 
000 thalers. The ex-King, with. his wife and 
children, is still residing at Vienna, enjoying the 
hope of once more regaining his throne. The il- 
lusion haunts him in his sleep as well as when 
awake. He excels in music, and has composed 
a good many exquisite pieces. He is very sensi- 
tive on the subject of his blindness, will not allow 
it to be referred to at all, and always speaks of 
different objects as having ‘‘seen” them. As for 
the love his people still entertain toward him, we 
believe that it has increased rather than decreased 
since his dethronement. Within the last few years 
we have made a number of journeys through Han- 
over, and have found that the feeling against Prus- 
sia is very intense, as it would naturally be, be- 
cause of the rise in taxes. The ex-King has 
done every thing in his power to feed this feel- 
ing, and has often sent sums of money for dis- 
tribution among the poor and the unfortunate. 
During a recent visit to St. Thomas’s Church, 
the court church in Hanover, while the sexton’s 
wife was showing us the once royal pew she burst 
into tears, and said that the King and Queen of 
Hanover were ‘‘ the best people in the world, and 
would surely reascend their throne.” We found 
this feeling general among the country people, 
and especially in the whole region of the Hartz 
Mountains. It seemed to us all the more re- 
markable, because George, when he was king, 
scarcely did a single act that was not consistent 
with the old Tory spirit of England, and devoid 
of harmony with the enlightened and liberal sen- 
fiment of the better class of his subjects. The 
attachment, we are fairly convinced, is purely 
personal, and is due to the ex-King’s frequent 
benefactions to the poor. He is still a very 








DOLLY’S PORTRAIT. 


wealthy man, who will be sure to do all he can 
in the future to strengthen his own position and 
to weaken that of Prussia in his former kingdom, 





THE SWING. 


SSUREDLY our artist might appropriately 
have christened his picture ‘‘ As Happy as 

a Queen,” only that queens nowadays are not all 
happy, nor do they all care to reign. This little 
queen of hearts has mounted and maintains her- 
self in her airy throne—which we hope.is a se- 
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cure though unstable one—by, we may say, uni- 
versal suffrage, if not also by ‘‘ right divine.” In 
the way of direct description of this picture we 
have little to offer. Of course the reader will 
see from the mallet and balls that the little lady 
has come into the garden to play croquet. Very 


queting most successfully, and, having made the 
whole circuit of the hoops, has come to pass the 
interval till another game shall be commenced 
on the garden trapéze, on which, you see, she 


Léotard. 








likely she has already been roqueting and cro- | 


performs as fearlessly as a female Blondin er | 


DOLLY’S PORTRAIT. 


Douty’s likeness, true and faithful, 
From her funny turn-up nose, 

Curls and necklace, bows and flounces, 
To her stuck-out wooden toes; 

Sitting, solemn as Queen Bess might, 
In Elizabethan chair ; 

Loved with all the love of childhood, 
Painted with the artist’s care. 


Idle lies the croquet mallet, 
Nero sleeps, neglected king! 
All unplucked the cowslips blossom, 
All unheard the thrushes sing; 
For the little maid is tasting 
A new, sweet, ambrosial food— 
Busily idealizing 
Her first idol—made of wood. 


Ah, poor child, with heart of woman! 
Solitary, quiet, grave: 

Strong of will and firm of purpose, 
Self-absorbed in silence brave ; 

Like a book I read your future, 
Dolly’s portrait paints your own: 

Loving, more than loved, and toiling 
Less for praise than duty done 


Patiently your soul possessing 
Through life’s long laborious day, 
Though the morn to evening changes, 
Work grows near as sad as play; 
Though your long-lost toys lie strewing 
Parlor floor and garden knoll ; 
And your broken idol may be 
Something sadder than a doll! 
Or, perchance, such lot escay 
Angel hands that could not save 
Make even now—in tender gladness— 
Somewhere near, a young child’s grave: 
Where the genius never uttered, 
And the love unsought, unfound, 
They will bury from us mortals 
Like a treasure underground. 





r 





Till He comes to count His jewels, 

In whose large and perfect sight 
Precious even as archangel’s 

Is a child’s soul, clear aud white. 
Then, child, girl, or gray-haired woman, 

She will wake with bright surprise: 
And her never-won ideal 

Burst upon immortal eyes. 





THE SWING. 
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_ fork should be laid on the table-cloth, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Misa Heverway.—Lace veils are of small dotted 
net with narrow border, The shape rounds below 
the chin, is straight on top, and slopes narrowly over 
the chignon.—We can not promise special patterns of 
embroidery. 

Sa.um Beiron.—The greater part of your list of ar- 
ticles, such as foulard suit, parasol and lace cover, veil, 
linen, curtains, etc., will be furnished to your order at 
the prices you dictate at any large retail store, such as 
A. T. Stewart's. The boots from $5 to $12 a pair, and 
the bronze dressing, may be ordered from the shoe- 
makers whose names we quote. You can buy an 
Italienne hat untrimmed for $5 or $7, and trim inex- 
pensively with black tulle scarfs and roses, poppies, 
or fields flowers. 

Curcaco.—Pongee parasols remain in fashion.—Get 
grenadine or Chambery gauze for one niceairess; Swiss 
muslin for the other; also a striped percale suit anda 
white piqué that may be worn in the house or street. 
A white goat's-hair burnous is pretty for summer even- 
ings. Trim your gray mohair with ruches of blue silk. 

Booango.—-A Morganatic marriage is a sort of left- 
handed matrimonial alliance, where the wife foregoes 
the privilege of assuming the name, title, and rank 
of her husband. It is a social device designed espe- 
cially for amatory kings and princes, to enable them 
to gratify their passions by the removal of the occa- 
sional obstacle of virtuous scruple on the part of those 
females for whom they deign to have a caprice. Pla- 
tonic is applied to an affection free from animal desire, 
and is so called from the Greek philosopher Plato, who 
has discoursed upon the subject. Cromwell was un- 
doubtedly ambitious; but it is equally certain that he 
was an agent of good. 

U. C.—You can gleam directions for making and 
altering your eight dresses from previous Numbers 
of the Bazar. We have not space at present for de- 
tails. Get a blue malines bonnet and an Italienne 
straw hat for the sammer. Your black silk basquine 
will make a stylish casaque by putting full widths in 
the skirt behind. Make the rose-colored barége a short 
dress with many ruffies on the skirt, and a Swiss mus- 
lin Watteanu overdress. Get white muslin, piqné, and 
cambric for morning dresses, and a striped cashmere 
burnous for cool mornings in the country. 

Wuirr Movuwrarns.—Gray wash poplin at 75 cents a 
yard is suitable for summer traveling dresses. Make 
with two skirts and an outside garment, like any of 
those given in the present Number. Put puffs around 
the first skirt of your short white tarlatan, and drape 
the second skirt with field flowers. 

A Youne Marzon.—For your chubby boy of five 
make suits of light cloth, piqué, and nankin, with a 
sailor’s jacket, buttoned only at the throat, and knee 
pantaloons without fullness. A piqué walking suit 
for a little girl is a gored dress with sash and cape. 
Make your biack and white dress short with a casaque 
of black silk. Directions for making thin dresses have 
been given.—Fold your shaw] three-cornered, cross 
the ends in front, and lay pleats on the shoulders and 
behind. 

L. T. C.—Make gored dresses, waist and skirt in 
one, for your boy of three. > 

Mas. F. C. A.—Bands of perpendicular tucks, called 
French pleats, are stitched on the skirt, not inserted. 
They are fastened to the skirt at the top of the band 
only, thence hang separately like a ruffie. A half- 
inch strip of the muslin, stitched down flatly, hides 
the rough seam. The very slight fullness occasioned 
in the band by a sloped skirt is held in gradually. 
Bands neatly tucked are in the shops for from 
forty cents to sixty cents a yard, according to their 
width. 

Mary Jonrs.—You do not speak to strangers in a 
city as you do in the country.—Get black alpaca for 
your walking suit.—As to kissing your sweet-heart 
good-by, leave that to Joe and the exigencies of the 
moment. 

M. L. E.—It is very difficult to find employment for 
mere copyists, as their work is ordinarily performed 
by the regular clerks of the publishers. Authors have 
little copying to do, and that is generally done by 
themselves. 

Susre J.—We can not add any thing to the details 
already published. 

8. E. O.—“ Passing at a large party dishes in a 
basket” is a novelty to us; but we do not see any 
thing offensive to taste in it.—‘‘When a lady and 
gentleman are making calls together” it can not be 
of any importance as to “who gives the cards at the 
door.” It is not an occasion for much ceremonious- 
ness, as the ordinary persqn who takes cognizance 
of the act is only a servant. 

Iexozanoz.—In shaking hands give the whole hand, 
and not merely the tips of the fingers.— and 













of dirtying it, when the plate is passed. i 


and forks are so construcied that only the handles*4); 


touch when they are placed down evenly. 

Joss Mas.—It is not necessary for the “ young lady,” 
in her answer to “the young gentleman's letter,” to 
ask for a reply; but there would be no impropriety 
in doing so if it should be required. 

Ounto.—The Messrs. Harper have in contemplation 
a work on “ Etiquette” which they feel confident will 
meet the demand so often made by our correspond- 
ents. 

Exrza.—Have your lambrequins deeply festooned 
and trimmed with fringe. Make a double skirt and 
cape of your black and white silk, trimmed with a 
black ruche faced with silk.—The ordinary German 
grammars contain reading matter enough for those 
not far advanced in the language. We know nothing 
of the book you mention. Make your inquiries of the 
publisher of it. 

Axx Mao.—England has no “written constitu- 
tion.” 

Rosa M.—The over-skirt may be of the same color 
or in contrast to the under-skirt. The hat and trim- 
mings match the darker shade used.—The marriage 
service is repeated after the clergyman. 

H. H.—There is nothing which will restore gray 
hairs to their original color, although there are many 
disguises for concealing them.—Buff linen does not 
fade. Fifty cents a yard is the price. Get fourteen 
yards for your suit. Trim with flat bands of the 
same, piped with black and white striped cambric. 

8. 8. S.—Patterns of fashionable walking suits are 
given in Bazar No. 17.—Hardy plants and white flow- 
ers are most suitable fur cemeteries.—Thanks for your 
offer of patterns, but we do not need them.—Covers for 
the Bazar are furnished by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 
—We are not at liberty to disclose the names of those 
who write anonymously.—Do not trim your birds, 

E. E.—Fichus like the dress will be worn again, A 
Wattean casaque serves both for church and street. 
We gave the pattern last fall. For alpaca suits see 
patterns in Bazar No. 17. 

M. L. C.—See Supplement of present Number for 
patterns of wrappings. Wide ribbons, netted scarfs, 
and flowers are used for trimming hats. 

A Sonoor-errt.—The corsage of your Swiss dress 
need not be altered. The full sleeves are old style. 
Tuck or them from the top to the elbow, and add 
two Theresa ruffles. Gore your skirt by pat- 
tern in Bazar No. 2, Vol. I1., and trim with tncks and 
Tuffies, The pale buff shade now fashionable would 





probably suit you—or else French gray or lavender 
trimmed with blue. 

Winow.—A gros grain basque will serve with al- 
most any dress. Heavy, lustreless bonnet silk is 
suitable for mourning. White piqué with black trim- 
mings will answer for your morning 

Mus. C. K.—We repeat, that we do not promise spe- 
cial patterns. With a little exercise of ingenuity we 
think you could adapt those given. 

Navarie.—Your board cross is out of 
proportion. The horizontal bar is too long. 

AtasaMa.—Any fancy-notion store will supply you 
with crochet needles.—Make your grenadine a demi- 
train house dress, trimmed with q' gs of the same, 
edged with purple. 

Mrs. E. R. M.—Any delicate vine pattern will serve 
to embroider a grenadine waist by. The grenadine 
chemise Russe may be worn with silk skirts as well 
as grenadine. A wash poplin or a striped taffeta pop- 
lin at 75 cents a yard would make a serviceable suit 
for all sorts of weather.—The walking suit of piqué 
for a girl of three years consists of a belted Gabrielle 
and cape braided with white, and an embroidered ruf- 
fle on the edge.—The Pompadour ribbons are thickly 
brocaded, and therefore expensive. 

Mrs. R. T.—Silks can be bought very reasonably at 
present; $1 85 or $2 a yard is asked for summer silks 
at several of the leading houses. 

A. B.—Trim your gray dress with three ruches of 
blue ribbon. Make a fichu like pattern in the present 
Supplement. 

Mrs. C. B. H.—A black silk over-skirt and fichau will 
be suitable with your summer dresses. Gore your 
black dress by pattern in Bazar No. 2, Vol. II. Make 
a heart-shaped corsage and coat-sleeves like pattern 
in Bazar No. 6, Vol. If. Trim with silk ruches of a 
becoming color. Cut your linen lawn dress a short 
gored skirt, and use one width for ruffling. 

N. R.—Shawis are but little worn. Black silk ca- 
saques are more fashionable for church.—White chip 
bonnets will be more worn than crape. 

Avaeusta S.—Make your brown and white silk suit 
by Figure 19, Bazar No. 17, Vol. IL. Trimewith brown 
and white fringe, or with blue The raches 
for your black silk suit should be two.and.a balf inch- 
es wide. Put three such ruches around the skirt, two 
inches apart, beginning a finger-length from the edge. 

A. L. B.—Your sample is silk tissue, probably worth 
$1 50 a yard. 

L. M.—Make your cambric morning dress with a 
ruffled gored skirt and a belted sacque; the white 
piqué a loose Gabrielle with belt and sash. The mo- 
hair traveling dress should have two skirts and a 
cape. A crape lisse veil a yard long with a string to 
tie over bonnet. 

Mrs. E. J. Y.—A black silk over-skirt will complete 
your white and black striped satin for an indoor dress, 
and a fichu for the street. 

E. L. 8.—You can not trim piqué with thinner goods. 
For your ruffles you must match the pattern as nearly 
as possible. Make pleated ruffles on sacque and skirt. 

Jennte.—For your Scotch suit wear a short dress 
of bright plaid with a shoulder scarf knotted under 
the left arm. Light crimped hair worn flowing and 
banded with plaid velvet. 

Aue S.—A skirt a yard and a half long is appro- 
priate for a lady five feet high. As you are stout 
wear single skirts trimmed to define an upper skirt. 
Buff pongee will make you a serviceable and hand- 
some summer suit. Glossy black silks are sold from 
$3 to $6. yard. A gored trained black silk with deep 
flounce, heart-shaped waist, and coat-sleeves trimmed 
with a ruche and lace, is what you want.—We have no 
personal knowledge of the watches you mention. 

L. W. H.—Your sample is ladies’ cloth. 

Tri0.—Get guipure lace for your walking dress, and 
put on without fullness. We can not tell you the 
quantity necessary. $2 a yard will buy a suitable 
article. Gore the over-skirt in the front and side 
breadth; make the back full. Make your cambric 
dress short with blouse waist, coat-sleeves, and cape. 
Trim the skirt with braid. We give in the Supple- 
ments the patterns most generally useful. 

Jvanita.—The handsomest piqué dresses are cut 
loose Gabrielles, and trimmed with box - pleated 
flounces of white embroidered cambric. The white 
chemise Russe is worn with colored skirts. 

Norwa.x.—Brides of thirty years wear white veils 
with white bridal dress. Consult Bazars No. 2 and 
No. 6, Vol. IL, for skirt and corsage patterns and 
trimming.—A week before the marriage is the short- 
est time proper for issuing invitations. 

L. anp 8. De V.—Make your white piqués short 
flounced skirts and loose sacque trimmed with ruffles 
of the same, bound with blue percale. 

Exra.—A black silk casaque is the wrapping you 
want. Make your traveling dress with two skirts 
and cape trimmed with pleated ruffles. White mus- 
worn for summer. The skirt is very 
the wrapping a loose Watteau. 
can not reply to long letters by 


y ‘ : 
if you have it dyed.—The’ 
jectionable for a house dress, is not suitable for 
the street. Use two of the breadths to make a panier 
puff at the top of the plain widths.—Any stationer will 
give you an Index to the Bazar. 

Mes. M.—Get a chip turban or a shirred bishop’s- 
lawn hat for your little girl. Make her braided piqué 
sacque without a cape, and just short enough to dis- 
close the ruffies of her dress skirt.—Instead of barége 
for your nice suit get a tight mohair or pongee orJap- 
anese poplin. Make with two skirts and basque.— 
Thanks for your offer of patterns, but we can not use 
them. 

Sau.e.—The colors of your piqué are so slightly 
put on that we fear nothing will set them. 

Zara.—We can not find the address you want, and 
do not like to commend one machine above another. 








How to Purcnase a CLorues Wrincer.— 
In purchasing a Clothes Wringer we prefer one 
with cog-wheels, as they greatly relieve the rub- 
ber rolls from strain that would otherwise occur, 
and add much to the durability of the machine. 
The next point is to see that the cog-wheels are 
so arranged as not to fly apart when a large ar- 
ticle is passing between the rollers. It matters 
not whether the cog-wheels are on one end or 
both ends of the shaft, if large articles discon- 
nect them they are entirely useless, This is 
very important, for, as the larger the article, the 
greater the strain; therefore, if the cog-wheels 
separate so as to disconnect, they are of no serv- 
ice when most needed. We have taken some 
pains to examine the various Wringers, and 
much prefer the “‘ Untversat,” as lately im- 
proved, because it has long and strong gears 
(RoweEtv’s Patent Double Gear), and is the only 
Wringer with ‘‘Patent Stop,” for preventing the 
cog-wheels from separating so far as to lose their 
power.—New England Farmer. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


I Bee to state that I have used my WHEELER 
& Witson Sewing Machine, in family sewing, 
fourteen years, without even the most trifling re- 
pairs, it is in so good condition that I would 
not exchange it for your latest number (now up- 
ward of 350,000). One needle served me more 
than a year for fine sewing. 


New York. Mrs. Anns WaRNEX. 





BEWARE OF ACRID TEETH- 
BLEACHING PREPARATIONS 


that destroy the enamel. Sozoponrt is a de- 
licious vegetable compound, wholesome as spring 
water, that simply removes their impurities, pro- 
tects them from decay, lends fragrance to the 
breath, and keeps the gums elastic, fresh, and 
rosy.—[ Com. ] 





InTERESTING TO Lapres.—I have had one 
of Grover & Baxer’s Machines in use fourteen 
years, during which time I have worked con- 
stantly on it, and it has never cost one cent for 
repairs. E. A. Paar, 

Keene, N. H. 





A HOUSEHOLD WORD. 


Coreate & Co., in the manufacture of Toilet Soaps, 
have attained a national celebrity. Their name is @& 
household word.—Methodist Home Journal. 





To remove Morn Patouss, Frecx.es, and Tan from 
the face, use Perry's Morn anv Freoxie Lotion. 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N. Y. 

by all Druggists.—{Com.] 








Copyine bene moe | the means of the newly-in- 
vented ag Wheel patterns may be transferred 

upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





N IRON CONSTITUTION 


is an appropriate figure of 
speech, as applied to a person 
of robust organization; for 
without a sufficiency of iron 
in the system it can neither be 
strong nor ae Bearing 
this in mind, let all who 

from nervous diseases 
or physical debility, whether 


fr STAFFORD 

SULPHUR Fo 

combination f# c with 

the two elements which sci- 
that the weak 
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the secretions. For de- 
bility, in all its varieties, and 
whether arising from general 
or specific and peculiar 
the Powders are the most po- 
tent of all remedies. They are 
especially adapted to the cure 
of se: disabilities. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
1 Package, 12 Powde 1; 3 Packages, 
36 Powders, $2 %.” Tieued Free. 
HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


BALL BLACK, & CO, 
Nos. 565 anp 567 BROADWAY, 
OFFER an UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT or 
JURGENSEN, NARDINE, JACOT. 
SALTZMAN NIGOUD’ GERARD, 


FRO: GORDING. 
RUGENSTERY HARRISON, TAYLOR, &o., 
ALSO, A FULL LINE OF AMERICAN 


WATCHES. 


CABP Ets 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
are making 
Large Additions to their 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, at $2 25 per yard; 
ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, $1 75 per yard; 
ROYAL WILTONS, $8 75 per yard; 
AXMINSTERS, $5 per yard; 
Also, 
MOQUETTES, AUBUSSON, ann AXMINSTER 
—— CARPETS, — 

In one piece, with borders and medallions to match ; 
OLD ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OILCLOTHS, 
RUGS, MATS, MATTING, &c., &c., 

At proportionately low prices. 
Broapway, 4ru Avenue, 9Tn AND 10TH Streets. 








LADIES’ ann CHILDREN'S 


()UTFITTING DEPARTMENT 


Skirts, Undergarments, 
Children’s Dresses, Hats, and Caps, 
Infants’ Wardrobes, 
Bridal Trousseaux, &c., &c., 
At short notice, and at great saving in price. 
Walking Suits of the Afternoon and Dinner 
Latest Designs. Dresses made to Order. 
Patterns of New Goods sent on application. 
Retat Acents for the Sale of the 
—*‘* Giove-Firrme” Corsets.—— 
LORD & TAYLOR, 
Nos. 461 to 467 Broanway. 





AA Att & MOORF, 
No. 507 BROADWAY, 
Have a Complete Stock of New Styles of 
CLOTHING 
FOR 
MEN AND BOYS, 
Ar Very Moprnare Prices. 

They have just received direct from PARIS a lim- 
ited number of BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS, 
which they would be pleased to show to their cus- 
tomers. 

FIRST-CLASS GOODS MADE TO ORDER, AS 
USUAL, AT POPULAR PRICES. 


‘* TXUN, FUN.”—Rubber Balloons. —W onder- 

ful, Instructive, Amusing. Full directions and 
two sample balloons, ready for use, sent for wea d cts, 
postpaid, Address HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H! 


ME, DEMOREST’S Corsets, Millinery, Toi- 
let Preparations. 888 B'dway. Send for Circular. 











HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just published: 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. 
NOTES, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, anv PRAC- 
TICAL, ON THE BOOK OF PSALMS. By At- 
Bert Barnes, Author of “ Notes on the New Testa- 
ment,” ** Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity,” 
c., &c. Complete in Three Volumes. Vols. IL and 
III. just ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume, 


BREAKING A BUTTERFLY; 
OR, BLANCHE ELLERSLIE’S ENDING. By the 





Bess Mustcay Castnet.—A Complete 
Library of Modern Music for Vi & Piano-forte : 
Cuorrmy’s Vatses, complete...............+ +» 50c. 
Sixteen Stanparp Sones ror Lapres’ Vorors 50c. 
Beernoven’s 45 OnternaL Watrzrs......... 50c. 
Compiete Oreras ror Piano, each......... 50c. 

Mailed on receipt of price. Catatogurs Frer. 
BOOSE & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 





UNIVERSAL 


CLOTHES. WRINGER 


HE ONLY WRINGER WHICH 
has the Patent Stop, to prevent the cogs from 


entirel ting. 
“i really merits all the that can be said of 
it.""—Moore's Rural New- Yorker. 
“The Universal, ‘the Best.’"—Amer. Agriculturist. 
Sold by dealers generally. R.C. BROWNING, 
General Agent, 82 Cortlandt St., New York. 


RAND OPENING. 


JAMES MoCREERY & CO.,, 
Successors to Laxz & MoCrzzry, 
have just opened their 
SPLENDID NEW STORE, 
Conver Broapway anp Exvevents Street, 
with an elegant stock o: fashionable 
SPRING AND SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 
Comprising all the Newest Designs and Colors in 
SILK: POPLINS, GRENADINES, 
SATINS, MOHAIRS, ORGANDIES, &c.; 


Als 

LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 

HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
CLOAKS, MANTLES, AND SHAWLS. 
We will also open a 
LADIES’ ann CHILDREN’S FURNISHING DEP'’T, 
with an elegant assortment of 
WALKING SUITS, UNDERGARMENTS, &c., 

At very attractive prices. 











So nae pl gp cpr aM 

co. sent to an ‘or 
sirable Bedding Plants added to probabl 
Tact of expressage; or two tots as above for $9. 


Correspondence solicited. Address FANCHER & AN- 
DERSON, Seedsmen and Florists, Lansingburgh, N.Y. 








Author of “Guy Livingstone,” ‘ Sword and Gown,” 
** Brakespeare,” ‘*Sans Merci,” “‘ Maurice Dering,” 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 85 cents. 


SCOTT'S FISHING-BOOK. 
FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Genio 
3 Scorr. With 170 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. A Matter- 


of-Fact Romance. By Cuas. Reape. 8vo, Paper, 
85 cents. 


GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. By Cnas. 
Reape. Fually Illustrated, 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By 
Cuas. Reape. Illustrations. New Edition. 8vo, 
Paper, 35 cents. 


GUICCIOLI’S LORD BYRON. 
MY RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON; and 
Those of Eye-Witnesses of his Life. By the CountEss 
Guicorott. Translated by Hubert E. H. Jerningham. 
With Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


LEVER'S THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. 
THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. By Cuas. Lever, 
Author of “The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly,” 
“ Barrington,” “ Maurice Tiernay,” ‘The Daltons,” 
**Charles O'Malley,” &c. With Litustrations. 8yo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 


HARPER'S SCHOOL AND FAMILY SLATE. 
SCHOOL AND FAMILY SLATE, with Cards, for 
Instruction in Writing, Printing, Drawing, and 
Arithmetic, $12 per dozen. 


BALDWIN’'S PRE-HISTORIC NATIONS. 
PRE-HISTORIC NATIONS; or, Inquiries concern- 
ing some of the Great Peoples and Civilizations of 
Antiquity, and their Probable Relation to a still Old- 
er Civilization of the Ethiopians or Cushites of Ara- 
bia. By Joun D. Baupwin, Member of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S LAST NOVELS: 
PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. By Antnony 
Trot.opg, Author of *‘ Orley Farm,” ‘Small House 
at Allington,” “Can You Forgive Her?” “‘ Doctor 
Thorne,” &c. Tilustrated by ais, Svo, Paper, 
$1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By Antnony Trot- 
oar ee Illustrated. PartI. 8yo, Paper, 
cents. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICA TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the series kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ooxona (biack), T0c., 80¢., 90c. ; best, $1 per Ib. 
— (green and black), 70¢., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 
b. 


en “| <crmeed (black), S6c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per tb. 

sperentas. (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 
per 


tee Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 


$1 25 per hb 
Unoororep JAPAN, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 26 per Ib. 


Gunpowpsr (green), $1. 25; best, $1 50 per bb 





COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Ground oa 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound, 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

FPrenon Breaxrast anp Downer Correr, 
which we sell at the low price of 80 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground), 30c., 85c.; best, 40c. per tb. 

Green (uuroasted), 25¢., 30c., 38c. ; best, 35c. per th. 





CLUB ORDER. 


Poxrrsmovutn, Micu., August 26, 1868, 
To the ees Amenioan Tra Company, 
1 and 83 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents: the people here will not let me alone. They 
say I have leaked the road, and that I have got to 
send another order for them. So here you have it, in 
the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May 
last, making five hundred and forty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents I have sent you since that date. 

Hoping this will be as good ° i pene I 


remain Yours, Joun W. Hawkins. 
10 tbs. Uncol’ a Japan, Mrs. Kempton.. a $1 00. — e 
& “ Imperial....... 25.. 
Bx tome ALL. Cinatnds 195, 3 75 
2 “ Imperial.......Elias Stephens..at 125.. 250 
4 “ Coffee. ..-.J. L.Chapman..at 40.. 160 
Se Gunpowder... .-O. A.Wattrous..at 150.: 300 
4 “* Imperial....... F. Taylor........ at 125.. 600 
4* by Hyson..J. Hopkins..,....at 126.. 500 
S&S * Goffee.......... © | wevece at 80.. 150 
6 “ Gunpowder ....John Stephens..at 150.. 9 00 
4“ Young Hyson. -Wm. H. Doraty..at 125.. 500 
1 * do. --H. Malone...... at 12%.. 125 
$* d@d, do. --N. Newcomb....at 125.. 250 
4" do. do, ..Noah Campbell.at 125.. 500 
3“ arin ~epyeabeptey e Miller....at 150.. 450 
a“ 0. MO 02 cdew'e at 150.. 600 
2 “ Imperial....... ‘Mes, } ree at 125.. 250 
$74 35 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-Office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express ; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to‘ ‘collect on deliver 

Hereafter we will send a se package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We sen 
no er packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the custom-house stores to our ware- 
houses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 

“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 

Fo AUTION.—-As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
pd poe s, imitate our name and ‘style of advertising 
doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 

POST-OF FICE eae and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
88) : 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


Post-Office Box 5648, New York City. 


SHEARS AND SCISSORS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., New York. 








Elegant in form, and of superior material and work- 
manship. With Safety Lock Rivets. Firm and True, 
Edged with the Finest Steel. Sold by 


J, CURLEY & BRO., Cutlery, 
132 Nassau Srrext, near Beekman; 
E. A. MORRISON, Ladies’ Trimmings, 
827 Broapway, near 13th St. 
SOLD EVERY WHERE. 


~TAR- SPANGL ED BAN NER” still 
waves. You waytit. Splendid $2 engraving 

and paper a whole year only 75 cts. 8 pp., 40 long 
columns Calpe size). It's worth reading. Subscribe 
OW. Specimen, &c., ppompets for 6 cents. Address 
wd STAR ?-SPANGLE NNER,” Hinsdale, N. H. 





ME. E. DEMOREST’S PATTERNS of Hi 
for Ladies’ and Children’ 
Send for Price-List. 


new and useful desi 
Dress. 888 BROADWAY. 





Roux HATS. 
AN IMMENSE STOCK, IN ALL THE 
NEW SHAPES AND STYLES. 


Also, an Elegant Assortment of 
TRIMMED ROUND HATS. 





FRENCH FLOWERS 


AND FEATHERS. 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES, 

Just received per Steamer “Ville de Paris,” expressly 
FOR OUR RETAIL TRADE. 





QA8#8 RIBBONS, 


SCARFS, TIES, &c., 


BLACK AND COLORED SATINS, 
BLACK AND COLORED CRAPES, 
SILKS AND SILK VELVETS, &c. 
(Cut on Bias). 





OUR 
L442" CLOAK AND DRESS 
TRIMMING DEPARTMENT 


Is now Replete with all 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 





THE 
BERLIN WOOL DEPARTMENT 


Contains a full assortment of 
BERLIN WOOLS, JAVA anp PANAMA CANVAS, 
WORSTED EMBROIDERIES ON CANVAS. 
Also, just received, three cases of 
LADIES’ EMBROIDERED BASKETS 
anp FANCY ARTICLES. 


a 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
Rs LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
WHITE GOODS, &c. 


PARASOLS anpy SUN UMBRELLAS, 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 
JOHNSON, BURNS, & CO. 
: Cox, Fovrtzentu Sr. anp University Puace, : 
F UNION SQUARE. ; 





FIxe WATOEES 


IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


SOLID GOLD 
Hontine-Case Lavizs’ Watonss, 


oes ality, Lever Pryor Full Jeweled, Adjust- 
ce, Regulated arranted, $36. Lepine 
po Gold pw oling ra 


FINE SILVER 
Gents’ Huntine-Case War 
Lever Movement, First Quality, $14; ‘Extra Quality, 
$16, IMPERIAL DUPLEX 
Eneravep Movement, Ruby Jewels, Sweep Seconds, 
Suver Huntine Cases, $18. 
AMERICAN MOVEMENT, 
2-oz. Silver Cases, $15; Full Jeweled, $16. 
SOLID GOLD 
Gents’ Huntine-Casze Warours. 
mality, Lever Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjnst- 
» Regulated and Warranted, $45; Extra 
on = Watches of every description, equal- 
ly oy sent b eres, to be be, bal for after they have 
been receiv examined. Any Watch received 
from us may be returned or exchanged if not giving 
fect satisfaction. Full Descriptive Price-Lists sent 
8. H. MOORE & CO., Importers, 
62 and 54 Joun "St. New York. 


rie 
ality, 








The Instinct of the Stomach,.—Take no 
medicine that the stomach loathes. The instinct of 
that dominant organ may be trusted. It accepts Tar- 
RANT'’S Errervescent Se.tzeR APERIENT—and why? 
Because in the delicious febrifuge it recognizes a ton- 
ing, purifying, regulating - aration. e refresh- 
ing remedy assimilates wit e system, and invigor- 
ates the stomach, while it nae relieves the bowe els, 
induces a healthful flow of bile, and restores the ap- 


petite. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


FE URNITURE 
WARREN WARD & CO, 
Nos. 75 & 77 Spruxe Sr., corner of Crosby. 
Established 1850, 

Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers of the latest 
styles of BEDROOM, PARLOR, DINING, and LIBRA- 
RY FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, 
&c., &c. Suitable for City and Country residences. 
ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 








THE BEST FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


IN THE WORLD IS THE 





PRINCIPAL AMERICAN AGENCIES: 


New York —505 Broadway; 

Cutoaco —48 Madison Street ; 
Crxcrxnatt— 28 West Fourth Street; 
Boston —141 Washington Street ; 
Mitwavkee—410 Milwaukee Street; 
PurtapeLpuia — 1123 Chestnut Street; 
Sr. Lovis—612 North Fourth Street; 
CieveLtanp — 483 Public Square ; 

Derrorr —158 Jefferson Avenue; $ 
Inpianapoiis— 27 North Pennsylvania Street ; 
Bauttiwors —140 Baltimore Street ; 
Harrrorp, Conn. —882 Main Street ; 
New Or_eans—6 Chartres Street; 

San Francisco—111 Montgomery Street. 


Report of the Judges at the a. of the American 
Institute, New York, 

The whole number of Sewing einer nit on exhibi- 
tion is thirteen ; of these, twelve are entered for com- 
petition. The article bearing the number 730 (FLor- 
ENcE Sewine Macutnye) is decided to be the best on 
exhibition. It must also be stated incidentally that 

THIS IS BETTER THAN ANY OF ITS CLASS 
KNOWN TO THE JUDGES, 

Its merits are: 

1st.—Good material and thorough workmanship. 

2d.—More absolute novelty than marks the usual 
improvements in gee Machines. 

—The t by a positive mo- 
of 
h of 





tion for adjusting the “thread during the passa, 
the a and t the gathering up of f in the finish 

e stitch. 

4th.—The reversible feed. 

5th.—The variety of work that can be done upon it. 

We therefore decide that it receive the award of 
first-class. 

Signed, IRA 5 CADY. 
L. J. KNOWLES. 
This is to certify that the foregoing is a true ex- 
tract from the Report of the Ju —_ of Sewing Ma- 
chines, at the 87th Annual Fair, 1 
Joun W. Cuampess, Sec’y Board of Managers. 
New York, Nov. 18, 1867. 





OURNING GOODS FROM AUCTION. 
Bargains in Bombazines, peistounes, Peatias, 
Cretonnes, Gros d'Orient, Reps, Tamise, Crepes, A , 
cas, Iron Grenadines, Serge Grenadines (a new — » 
Rich Black Silks, Choice raveling Dress Goods, B 


Crape Eugenies ra 55c., 65c., T5c., and 85c. per y: 
worth T5c., 1, and So io; Summer Poplins, a, 
wool, at 80c., ok $1 15. 


JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 
_No. 551 Broapway, between Spring and Prince Sts. 


Florence Marryat’s New Novel. 
THE GIRLS OF FEVERSHAM, 


Mailed to any one on receipt of 75 cents. 
LORING, Pvusttsuer, BOSTON, 


HE “BEST” SEWING MACHINE.— 
Will do aut that any machine can do. Price only 
$18—(Beware of all $3, $5, and $10 machines). It is 
the cheapest and best. Agents wanted. Samples very 
low to Agents. Lan yee one smart agus to control 


each Ce entree uick. Addre 
ELOT 8. M. CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


ANTED—AGENTS—to sell the AMER- 
ICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per a Liberal 
inducements to Agents, Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St.Louis, Mo. 
SE the ‘Gold Seal” Flavoring Extracts, 
Magic Baking Powder, I.X.L. Liquid Blue. The 
purest and best for household purposes. For sale by 
grocers. W.E. Jounson, Manufacturer, 73 Hudson St. 


LAC can do their own Braiding and Em- 

broidery Stamping with the French Perforated 

Patterns. Instruction package, by mail, $1. Address 
W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau St., New York. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. 

Persons who have been drugged without ben- 
efit for bilions eye dyspepsia, or confirmed con- 
stipation, WILL, FIND iMMEDIATE AND PERMA. 
N RELIEF from this remedy. 


A be Demorest’s Grand Opening of Spring- 
Summer Fashions. 828 B’dw'y. Send for Circular. 
































P1ANOS axp ORGANS | 


Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275. New Cabinet 
Organs and Melodeons for $50, $65, and upward. Sec- 
ond-hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs from $40 to 
$200, at 481 Broadway, N.Y. HORACE WATERS. 


LUMINIUM BRILLIANTE.”— 
$10 WarTouEs, new ne. splendid timers. El- 
egantly-engraved cases, equal to Gold. non style 
and appearance of ‘‘ Waltham.” Sent C.0.D., and 
ean be returned if not satisfactory. Send for ph ~ 
list of cheap and costly ror. jewelry, &c., &. 
Address N. E. WATCH 60., Hinsdale, N. H. 


LACK-WALNUT PORTABLE RACKS 

for Parlors, Bedrooms, Stores, &c. Holds Books 
and Fancy Articles. Sent by Express on receipt of 
price, $250. W.C. WEMYSS, 8 Astor Place, N. Y. 


ALESMEN wanted by a Manufacturing Co. 
to travel and sell by sample a oe ua ag of goods. 
Situations permanent; wages RICH- 
ARDS & CO., 413 Chestnut St. Bhiledelphin Pa. 


NTED—AGENTS— 
406 to $200 per month, 
every where, male and female, 
to introduce the GENUINE 
IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price ‘only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam thanours. It makes the “ Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 
the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and ex- 
penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Prrrssuren, 
Pa., Boston, Mass., or Sr. Louis, Mo. 

CAUTION. —Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genu- 
ine and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


MMOTeeEss ! GIVE YOUR CHILDREN 
SWEET QUININE! 


ME. Demorest’s Emporium of Fashions, 838 B’d- 


























w'y. Terms for Branches, Price-List, &c., sent free. 





L4Pte® TROUSSEAUX 








FOR 

TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY DOLLARS: 
6 Muslin Chemises vageeveseee ee a $2 50..$15 00 
© Re amas ‘ 5 00.. 30 00 
6 Pairs of Muslin Drawers. r 2 00.. 12 00 
6 Pairs of Linen ° at 400., 24 00 
fo) er -at 250.. 750 
S eee csi. .cecee f 3 50.. 10 50 
4 00.. 12 00 
5 00.. 15 00 
a cibtdstipetde acu Ghandid 7 00.. 21 00 


8 Tucked- Yoke Cambric sisi 





Dresses, Embroidered 30 60 

2 Flannel Skirts......... 14 00 
8 Dressing Sacques.............. 12 00 
1 De Laine Robe de Chambre............. 15 00 
8 Corset Covers .....cccccceseces at 4 00.. 12 00 
$250 06 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
can be had on application, or will be sent by Express, 
Cc Every thing is made in the best possible 
manner, and from the very best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Furnishing Dep't, 
Nos, 461 to 467 Broadway. 


HITCHCOCK'S 
Hatr-pim E M us. 


Sixty sheets of Music mailed for $3, or any of the 
series at FIVE CENTS each. 
LATEST NUMBERS: 
. Call Me thine Own. 
51. Why Wandering here? 
2. Pretty, Pretty Bird. 
. Those Tassels on the Boots. 
. Five O'Clock in the Morning. 
Lady Mine. 
. Boot-Black’s Song. 
. Sweetheart. 
The Smile of Memory. 
. Mabel Waltz. 
. Meet Me in the Lane, Love. 
. The Lancashire Lass. 
2. The Foreign Count. 
. Where there’s a Will there’s a Way. 
. Be Watchful and Beware. 
. Boston Belles. 
. Chestnut-Street Belles 
. Barney O’Hea 
. My Mother Des ar. 
For first 50 subjects send for acatalogue. Address 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
No. 24 Beekman St., New York. 


tein ERY. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
offer a magnificent assortment of 
INFANTS’, CHILDREN'S, anv LADIES’ 
— HATS, CAPS, anv BONNETS, — 
LADIES’ STRAW anv SILK HATS, 
handsomely trimmed, 
$5 each and upward. 
FRENCH FLOWERS IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Broapway, 4rTa Avenvs, 97H anp 10TH Sreeere, 


$20 .. DAY to Male and Female 
Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in 











the market sold for less than $40. All others are in- 

fringements, and the seller and user are liable to pros- 

ecution and ‘imprisonment. Full particulars free. 
Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 


Clev eland, Ohio. 





DUNHAM & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


P IANO-FORTES. 


WaRERooMs, 
No, 8831 BROADWAY, N 


ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 

GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 

HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
75 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 


622 BROADWAY. 
20TH 


THOUSAND.—Hunter’s Guide 

and Trapper’s Companion. How to 

hunt, fish, and trap att animals. How to tan and 

cure hides, &c. New Secrets, &c. Worth $10 to +: 
boy or farmer. Neatly printed ane bound—only 25 

cents, postpaid; 6 for $1. Send t 

HUNTER & C 0, Hinsdale, N. i. 

ME. Demorest’s Shoulder Braces, Stocking ‘Sus- 

penders, Needles. Send for Circular. 838 B*dway. 


Harper's PERIODICALS. 


TERMS FOR 1869, 


q. ¥. } Send for Circular. 

















Harrer’s Macaztnz, One Year......$4 00 
Harrer’s Weexty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s Week ty, and Harper's 
Bazaz, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macaztnz, Wrexty, or 
Bazar will be suppled gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsorwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexiy or Bayar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 


terly, at the office where received. Subscrip ‘tions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werx iy or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 
Bs remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
ag to the order of Harrex & Brorurns is prefer- 


e to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
te Tost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Magazin, the Werxty, or thé 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 


Trxums ror ApvertistneG tv Harper's Fusstedenths 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Pag 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each inse rtion ; or, for a iene 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line ; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & B BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
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ANXIOUS INQUIRIES. 


Lapy. “I say, Mary, when James goes Home to-night, tell him to call 
and ask how Mrs. Smith is. It does not matter about the Answer till 


to-morrow.” 


FACETLE. 


A Sovrnern editor is bitterly opposed to the educa- 
tion of women as surgeons, Suppose, he says, a gentle- 
man were put under the influence of chloroform by 
such a doctress, what is to prevent the woman from 
kissing him? 

sihicpeeaaie cieapaiintchetiiaihibas 

In cold, northern countries, by a wise provision of 
nature, the mountains are clad in “firs.” 

Bs AS REE Na alin 

Tar “Woman Question"—What shall I get for a 
spring bonnet ? 





ciengementtliiprpnniaensags 
A Baptist Constetiation—The Dipper. 
PARE SUES 07 ES PeeeReL 


DESIGNS WANTED FOR 
A ‘eg of artificial teeth for the mouth of the Missis- 


sippi. 
Tees mattress for the bed of the North River. 
A ps af aig for the Equinoctial Line. 
A saddle for a night-mare. 
A pair of oars for a butter-boat. 
A lid for a Christmas-box. 
A bonnet and chignon for the head of Katahdin. 
A slipper for the foot of Mount Washington. 
An immense pen to rule railway lines. 
A kid glove tor a hand at whist. 
A bridle for a clothes-horse. 
A cork for a bottle-jack. 
A steam-saw to cut sun-beams. 
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SHE “JESTS AT SCARS,” ETC. 


Aunt. “And how’s Louisa, my dear? Where is she?” 
Sarcastic Youncer Sister (fancy free). “‘Oh! Pretty Well, but she won’t be on View these Two Hours. She’s writing to 
, 


her ‘Dear Fred;’ at least I fancy I saw her come out of the Library with Tupper’s Poems and a Dictionary!!!’ 


THE SERENADE. 
Awake, my love! awake, my love! 
The cold March winds are bleakly blowing ; 
Thy lattice-light beams from above 
Upon me, and— By Jove, it’s snowing! 


Awake, my love! my Jove, awake! 

Think on the cold your lover's catching! 
His very life may be at stake, 

Should he the measles now be geting. 


The cold, pale moon has hid her head, 
Finding the weather far from pleasing ; 
The very stars have gone to bed, 
While I am making love and freezing, 


Fain would I strike the light guitar, 

In melody my soul revealing, 
But that the cold the tune would mar; 

For in my fingers I've no feeling. 
Awake, my love! it's raining now, 

And cats-and-dogs but hints the fashion 
In which it’s coming down. I vow 

Mine is indeed a melting passion. 
Awake, my love! it’s getting late— 

Speak but one word, oh, maid too cruel! 
You won't ’—then Ill no longer wait, 

But hie me home and have some gruel! 


oo 


When is money cae = 4 ?—When it is dew in the 
morning aud mist at night. 








A little boy and girl had been cautioned never to 
take the nest-egg when gathering the eggs; but one 
evening the girl reached the nest first, seized an egg, 
and started for the house. Her disappointed brother 
followed, crying: ‘‘Mother! Mother! Susy she's been 
and got the egg the old hen measures by !" 

A bachelor editor, who had a pretty unmarried sis- 
ter, lately wrote to another editor similarly circum- 
stanced, ‘* Please exchange !" 

A ELE Ts ORS EEE, 

A clergyman who had been accused of preaching 
long sermons excused himself on the ground that the 
church was a large one. 





—_ -——_ -—_ 
Old Billy W-—- was dying. He was an ignorant 
man, and a very wicked one. Dr. D——, an excellent 
pee and a very pious man, was attending him. 
he old fellow asked for bread. The Doctor approach- 
ed the bedside, and, in a very solemn tone, remarked : 
**My dear fellow, man can not live by bread alone.” 
No,” said the old fellow, slightly reviving; “he's 
*bleeged to have a few wegetables.” 
The subject was dropped. 
ME EN 
Common Anitities—Lie-abilities. 
scieiergre-=tpaldllieslaisinonnsikes 
It was not Mrs. Partington who thought “ Ed.” must 
be a pry newspaper boy because his name was at- 
t 





tached to so many paragraphs in the newspapers. 
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ENTRANCE TO ACADEMY OF MUSIC MATINEE. 
Auice (about to join the Storming Party). “ Now, Charlotte, ae we get our gloves off, keep close to 


me; for I’m determined to get in sooner than we did last Mat 





A woman being enjoined to y the effects of kind- 
ness on her husband, being told it would “‘ heap coals 
of fire on his head,” — ed: ‘I have tried boiling 
water, but it didn’t do a bit of good.” 


en 
The largest ants in the world are called elephants. 
qapsdipdesecestlllisccegenen 
A wag who was asked to buy a bank-note detector 
one day said he would purchase it if it would detect a 
bank-note in his pocket, 
Se 
Why is a prudent man like a pin ?—Because his head 
prevents him going too far. 
a 
** How do yer sell yer almanacs, mister?" 
“ Twenty-five cents apiece.” 
“Twenty-five ! that’s too dear.” 
“No indeed! they will be dearer next year.” 
“‘Wisha, is that so?” 
“Yes, Sir, and no mistake.” 
“Tf that’s the case, give me four of them, and that 
will be enough before they rise.” 


saspppeneigs sete ilteaeapinia 
WAY OF THE WORLD. 
Determined beforehand, we gravely pretend 
To ask the opinion and thoughts of a friend; 
Should his differ from ours on any pretense, 
We pity his want of both judgment and sense; 
But if he falls into and flatters our plan, 
Why, really, we think him a sensible man. 



























































MoTHER (to Daughter just arrived). “Well, Alice, you’ve got here ; but you look a little disarr. a 
Avice, “ Disarranged! You should have seen the lady who tried to get ahead of me!” jg 

















